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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aates. 


MR. EDEN’S EDITION OF BISHOP 
WORKS.* 

Coleridge observes : — 

“Thave not seen the late Bishop Heber's edition of 
Jeremy Taylor’s Works ; but I have been informed that 
he did little more than contribute the Life, and that in all 
dee it is a mere London bookseller’s job.” 

This so-called “Heber’s edition ” is admirably 
superseded by that of the Rey. C. Eden and the 
Rey. A. Taylor. I have lately become possessed of 
8 copy of this last, and even a cursory glance at 
the references to quotations, collations of text, 
and indexes with which it is amply furnished, 
produces a strong impression of immense erudition 


TAYLOR'S 


48 well as immense industry. One thing however | 
struck me very much, and that is, the extraor- | 


dinary 


Y arrangement, or rather want of arrange- 
Ment exhibited in this edition. As the short 
advertisement (for there is no preface) prefixed 
gives no explanation of this, I venture to make it 
the subject of a query, especially as Mr. EpEN is 


ferred to his edition in this present volume, p. 166. 


* “The Whole Works of Bish , T “ r ri + Life of 

sishop Taylor, with a Life of 

the Author by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by 

the Rev. ( : P. Eden, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. In Ten Volumes. London, 1854.” , 


3 | in at the end of the volume. 
-4 } , 3886— The R ental Kettles of the | © 08 ; - ° 
3— Lord Grange, 386 ed Pancumte sat Char, | Domini is followed by a Dedication of Grammar, 


: . — | Abp. Laud, 
& correspondent of “N. & Q.,” and has lately re- | Abp. Led 


In the first place, vol. iii. instead of commenc- 
ing with the author’s Life, begins with the Clerus 
Domini and other treatises, while the Life comes 
Then the Clerus 


and is separated by three pieces from what ought 
immediately to follow it—viz. the Rules and Ad- 


vices to the Clergy: these two pieces we should 


naturally expect to find placed after The Whole 
Duty of the Clergy, which is given in vol. viii. 
After the Rules comes a single sermon separated 
from all the rest of the bishop’s sermons. Here, 
however, I can readily conjecture that this single 
sermon was not discovered by the editor till the 
other volumes had been printed ; but this is left 


frig | to conjecture. 
with ANsWERS:— Portrait by Flicciis—“Cos- | J 


In vol. iv. we have the ’Eviavrés, or Course of 
Sermons for the Year: the Supplement to this ap- 
pears in the middle of vol. viii., following the 
Worthy Communicant ! 

In vol. y. is given the Apology for Set Forms of 
Liturgy, and in vol. viii. we have the Collection of 
Offices or Forms of Prayer, which ought to follow 
the former, more especially as the preface to these 
two pieces is the same, excepting three additional 
sections prefixed to the Collection of Offices, which 
are given by themselves in this edition, apart 
from the rest of the preface, to avoid a long reprint. 

In the title-page of vol. iii. (at least in my 
copy) there is a curious printer’s error, which 


~ | states this edition to be “In Twelve volumes” in- 
| stead of in ten. 


It would have been well if the charges against 
Bishop Taylor with reference to The Liberty of 
Prophesying had been more fully entered into and 
answered, than they are in Bishop Heber’s reply 
to Orme. Coleridge, who heartily admired and 
loved the good bishop, has yet brought the heaviest 
charges against him, which he speaks of as proved ; 
and has thrown out painful suspicions which he 
desires to see disproved. Thus, in speaking of 
the importance of collating the several editions of 
Taylor's “most popular” and most remarkable 
work, “particularly the first, printed before the 
Restoration, and the last published an Taylor's life- 
time, and after his promotion to the Episcopal 
Bench,” he says: — 

“ Indeed I regard this as so nearly concerning Taylor's 
character as a man, that if I find that it has not been 
done in Heber’s edition, I will, God permitting, do it 
myself.” 

Again, he says : — 

“O! had this work been published when Charles L., 
whose chaplain Taylor was, and the other 

Star-Chamber Inquisitors, were sentencing Prynne, Bast- 

wick, Leighton and others, to punishments that have left 

a brand-mark on the Church of England, the sophistry 

might have been forgiven for the sake of the motive, 

which would then have been unquestionable. Or if 

Jeremy Taylor had not in effect retracted after the Re- 
| storation ; if he had not, as soon as the Church had gained 
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| ; 
its power, most basely disclaimed and disavowed the princi- | these two sermons leads us to Bishop Heber’s 


of Toleration, and 
declaring [ where ?) it to have been a ruse de guerre, cur- 


rying pardon for his past liberalism by charging [where ?] | 
and most probably slandering himself with the guilt of | 


falsehood, treachery, and hypocrisy, his character would at 
least have been stainless, 


Alas, alas! most dearly do I | 


love Jeremy Taylor; most religiously do I venerate his | 


memory, But this is too foul a blotch of leprosy to be 
forgiven. He who pardons such an act in such a man 
partakes of his guilt.” 

Again : — 

“ How could Taylor, after this, preach and publish his 
Sermon in defence of Persecution, at least against Tolera- 
tion !”— Notes on English Divines, 1853, vol. i. pp. 169, 
208-9, 215. 

Now these are very strong assertions, made by 
a very eminent man, and published so long ago as 
1838; moreover, they have been since reprinted 
without note or comment, yet they have never 
been substantiated, so far as I am aware. 

In justice to Taylor, as well as to Coleridge 
himself and his readers, these imaginative and 
hasty marginalia ought not to have been published 
without some matter-of-fact notes appended as a 
corrective. Thus, the simple fact that Bishop Tay- 
lor lived but a few years after the Restoration, and 
did not publish any edition of his book during that 
period, renders Mr. Coleridge’s speculations about 
the collation of the Pre-Restoration and Post- 
Restoration editions simply preposterous, if I may 
use in its exact sense a convenient word that has 


for the publication by | conclusion, that Taylor does not go beyond what 


he had expressly asserted in The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, that “if either the Teachers of an Opinion 
themselves, or their Doctrine, do really disturb the 
Public Peace and just interests, they are not to 
be suffered.” Circumstances obliged him to bring 


| prominently forward, and enforce this exceptional 


| years,” which he had su 


case, in which persons put themselves out of the 
pale of toleration, and subjected themselves to 
the coercion and penalties of the civil law. His 
gentleness and patience were sorely tried by the 
ferocious fanaticism of the Scotch Covenanters in 
the North of Ireland, and his life was in actual 
dangerfrom them. “The eer of eighteen 

ered for his religion, 


| does not appear to have been as severe as that 
| which he underwent after the Restoration, as a 


bishop, at the hands of the Scotch Presbyterians 
in his diocese. This appears from some very in- 
teresting letters of his among the Carte MSS. with 
which Mr. Eden has enriched this edition. He 


| writes to the Duke of Ormond in Dec., 1660: — 


long ceased to have any definite meaning. In like | ) 
| fortable and useless to the service of his Majesty and the 


manner, if the poet had taken any pains to acquire 
the facts of the case, he might have found less 
cause for his regrets and lamentations. It would 
certainly have been much to Taylor's credit, and 
that in more ways than one, had he published his 
book at the period specified by Coleridge, seeing 
that he was not seventeen years of age at the time 
of Leighton’s sentence, June, 1630, and was but 
twenty when Prynne and Bastwick came to grief 


in 1633-4. I need scarcely add, that at this period | 


Taylor was not Abp. Laud’s chaplain, though I 
cannot give the date of his appointment any more 
than Bishop Heber can. 

The only shadow of a foundation for the other 
charges that I can find, is the report mentioned in 
Nichols, and quoted by Mr. Eden, that Bishop 
Taylor bought up all the copies of the book that he 
could procure, and burned them; and, besides this 
report, certain ages in his Parliament Sermon 
of 1661, and his University Sermon of 1662.* 
Taylor was not a consistent writer by any means; 
we may even say with Coleridge, p. 313, that 


“Jeremy Taylor would furnish as fine a subject | 


for a concordantia discordantiarum as St. Austin 
himself.”’ Nevertheless, a careful examination of 





* It may be noted that Mr. Eden does not give the 
date of this celebrated sermon on the title-page. He does 
not seem to have met with the original 4to edition of 1662, 





“T perceive myself thrown into a place of torment. 
The Country would quickly be very well if the Scotch 
ministers were away ; at least some of the prime incen- 
diaries. All the nobility and gentry (one only excepted) 
are very right, but the ministers are implacable. They 
talk of resisting unto blood, and stir up the people to 
sedition, doing things worse than can be expressed by 
any but themselves. . . . . They threaten to murder me ;* 
they use all the arts they can to disgrace me, and to take 
the people’s hearts from me, and to make my life uncom- 


Church. ......+. If I may be assisted by the secular 
arm, his Majesty’s ministers, civil or military, I will, as 
cheerfully as I can, stand in this gap, though they dis- 
charge all their ordnance against me alone, bitter words 
and horrid threatenings. It were better for me to be a 
poor curate in a village church than a bishop over such 
intolerable persons; and I will petition your Excellency 
to give me some parsonage in Munster, that I may end 
my days in peace, rather than abide here, unless I may 
be enabled with comfort to contest against such violent 
persons.” 

Again, in March 1661, we find the good bishop 
still longing to get away from his “ most uncom- 
fortable employment,” and “ perpetually con- 
tending with the worst of the Scotch ministers. 
Bishop Heber cbserves “some traces of disap- 

intment and irritation in his Sermon before Par- 
jament,” and was aware of what caused these 
feelings, as he had evidently seen the letters above 
quoted, or Carte’s extracts from them in the Life 
of Ormond ; at the same time, in his reply to the 
charges brought by Orme, and the attacks made 
on the Via Intelligentia, he makes no mention of 
the circumstances under which Taylor delivered 
this sermon. In Lowndes there is a remarkable 

* There follows a sentence here which is not very In- 
telligible. Speaking of the Scotch ministers, he says: 
“ They have studiously raised reports that I was destroyed 
by the Scots.” 
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broadsheet mentioned, which I have not seen 
noticed elsewhere, an account of which would be 
yery acceptable ; it is entitled : 

“Toleration Tolerated; or, Bishop Taylor's Opinion 
concerning Toleration of Religion, with some Observa- 
tions thereon. Lond.” N. d. folio. 

In Heber's Life, Taylor's Northern Episcopate 
is a mere blank, but it is hard to believe that 
there are no materials extant from which we could 
get an outline of his actual position, his life and 
history, while in that “ place of torment,” the see 
of Down. The valuable letters supplied by Mr. 
Even from the Carte MSS. throw considerable 


| 


light on the state of affairs, but make us long for | 


a detailed account of the seven weary years the 
good ey spent in his troubled see. However, 


what is clearly practicable, the bio- | 


to speak o 

oan of Taylor ought to give a concise ac- 
count of the state of ecclesiastical affairs in the 
north of Ireland during these seven years, as far 
as our present knowledge goes. Such books as 


Dr. Reid's valuable History of the Presbyterian | 


Church in Ireland,* as well as the historical writings 
of churchmen, will supply materials for this pur- 


pose. Taylor, though the gentlest and most tole- | 
rant of men, was placed in a position of much | 
odium. There was a large colony of Scots in the | 


North of Ireland, and they belonged to the most 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


extreme and violent section of the Covenanting | 


party. They had been supplied at their own 
earnest requestt with ministers from Scotland 
who were en vessels of the Covenant. During 
the troubles, these ministers took possession of the 
churches and parishes of the ejected ministers of 
the Established Church. At the Restoration, the 
old form of church government and worship, never 
having been abolished by law in Ireland, was im- 


mediately set up; consequently, Bishop Taylor, | 


about three months after his consecration, at his 





* Edinburgh and London, 1834—1837. This is a work 
of research, ability, and historical importance. The 
fearned author had made collections for a third and con- 
cluding volume, which unfortunately has never appeared. 
With an eye to a new edition, it may be observed, that 
an index to the work is much wanted ; and that Dr. Reid 
had only the mutilated edition of Blair's Memoirs to refer 
to, when he was preparing his work. 

t See The Humble Petition of the most part of the Scottish 


Nation in the North of Ireland to the General Assembly of | 


Scotland, July 1642, and also that of Aucust 1643,in which 
they desire “a competent number of Ministers that may 
erect Christ’s Throne of Discipline, and help to bring in 
others,” lest “in the meantime the Prelates and their 
Faction may step in and invest themselves of their old 


| care and ability. 


tyranny over our consciences, who if they once shall see | 


Us possessed of our own Inheritance, those Canaanites 
dare not offer to thrust us out.” And in the language of 


the Canticles, they affectingly declare: “ We have chosen | 


you curators to your little young sister that wants 
ts 5 there is none in earth to take her out of your 
hand.” (Records of the Kirk of Scotland, edited by Peter- 
kin, Edinb. 1843, pp. 331, 345-6.) Dr. Reid gives the first 
Petition entire, but omits the choicest parts of the second. 


first Visitation, which he held at Lisburn,* was 
compelled to declare thirty-six churches vacant, 
after vainly using every means to conciliate the 
Scotch ministers in ssion. This proceeding 
is thus recorded by W. Row in his Life of Robert 
Blair : t+— 

“ April, 1661. In Ireland, one Taylor, made a bishop, 
did tyrannise over honest ministers, so that he de 
all the Presbyterian ministers in the north of Ireland, the 
most part whereof were Scotsmen.”—P. 384; cf. p. 418. 

It certainly was a hard case for the Presbyte- 
rians: their ministers were not only deprived of 
their livings and livelihood, but “ debarred from 
the exercise of their ministry, and forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, to preach, baptize, or pub- 
licly exhort their suffering people.” The only 
excuse for the intolerance of the Government is 
to be found in the violent and seditious character 
of the Presbyterians, and in the fact that tolera- 
tion, in those unhappy times, was not admitted or 
allowed by any party. Taylor would never have 
countenanced the proceedings of the Government 
had he not been firmly convinced that the Pres- 
byterians would neither give nor receive tolera- 
tion.t He retained his bishopric against his own 





* See the account of Bishop Taylor’s first Visitation, 
given by Mr. Adair of Cairncastle in his MS. Memoirs, 
and quoted by Dr. Reid, vol. ii. pp. 344—348. 

+ “ Famous Mr. Blair,” or “ precious Mr. Blair,” as his 
admirers styled him, was son-in-law to Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery, an Ayrshire laird, who was one of the chief plan- 
ters of the Scottish Colony in the North of Ireland, and 
was created Viscount of Ardes by James I. Blair’s me- 
moirs are full of curious details respecting the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs in the diocese of Down. Having 
been presented to the living of Bangor in 1623, he arrived 
there from Scotland in time to see and convert his prelatic 
predecessor, that “ most naughty man,” John Gibson, who 
was guilty of being Dean of Down. However, “ the dy- 
ing man professed great repentance that ever he was a 
dean,” and made such an edifying end, that “some hear- 
ing his speech, and comparing it with his former ways, 
gave out that it was not he that spake but an angel sent 
from heaven.” Nor less curious is his account of the inge- 
nious, but not very creditable, device by which Bishop 
Echlin induced him to submit to episcopal ordination. It 
is to be noted that Stevenson’s edition of these Memoirs, 
first published in 1754, contains but a portion of them, 
and even that greatly curtailed and abridged. In 1848, 
the learned Dr. M‘Crie for the first time printed the 
whole MS. of Blair’s Autobiography with the Supplement 
and continuation by Row, and edited it with his usual 
I fear that “famous Mr. Blair” is not 
likely to take his place among “ the Apostles of the Cove- 
nant” in the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866, as 
Dr. M‘Crie was “not aware that any portrait of him 
exists.” 

t Taylor says of them in his University Sermon : 
“They are not content that you permit them, for they 
will not permit you, but ‘ rule over your faith,’ and say 
that their way is not only true, but necessary ; and there- 
fore the Truth of God is at stake, and all indifference 
and moderation is carnal wisdom, and want of zeal for 
God: nay, more than so, they preach for Toleration when 
themselves are under the rod, who when they got the rod 
into their own hands thought Toleration intolerable.” 
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judgment and inclination, and the unhappy cir- 


| 


cumstances in which he was placed preyed upon 
his mind and hastened his death. 
“The late Presbyterian Conspiracy” which | 


Taylor speaks of in his letter to Ormond, June 11, 
1663, is that commonly known as Colonel Blood’s 
Conspiracy. See the notice of it in Reid, and in 
Blair's Life, pp. 444-449. “ Mas John Greg” is 
mentioned in the latter page, and “ Leviston,” I 
suppose, is Henry Livingston, deposed minister of 
Drumbo. As regards Taylor’s personal history, 
Bishop Heber had reason “to lament the scanti- 
ness and imperfection ” of his materials, and that 
all the more from the loss of valuable Taylor 
MSS. which took place but a short time before he 
wrote. In 1818, that is, but four years before 
Heber’s work appeared, there were in possession 
of Mr. Jones of Homra, a lineal descendant of 
Taylor, “ among many other interesting documents, 
a series of autograph letters to and from the 
bishop; and a ‘ family-book,’ also in his own 
handwriting, giving an account of his parentage 
and the principal events of his life, with com- 
ments on many of the public transactions in which 
he himself, or those connected with him, had 
borne a share.” This most valuable collection of 
papers is supposed to have perished “ together 
with some other packages belonging to the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, in the fire which destroyed the 
Lond mn Custom-house.” 

Bishop Heber and Mr. Even (the latter more 
fully and accurately) speak of several works 
wrongly attributed to Bishop Taylor, and Mr. 
EpEN mentions a volume “ called Pseudo- Taylori- 
ana,” which he deposited in the Bodleian Library, 
but does not tell us whether it is a collection of 
pamphlets or a privately-printed work. I may ob- 
serve here, that in Bohn’s Lowndes there are two 
works attributed to Bishop Taylor not noticed in 
Mr. Epen’s edition, viz., The Martyrdom of King 
Charles; or his Conformity with Christ in his Suf- 
Serings. Hage, 1649, 4to: and Christ or Antichrist: 
or, the Celebrated Ludolph’s True and Easy Way 
to Union among Christians, Lond. 1658, 8vo. There 
is also a folio volume entitled Zhe Church of 
England Defended, Lond. 1674, which I supp se 
to be a bookseller’s title for some collection of 
Taylor's pieces. 

shall touch on but one point more in the pre- 
sent paper: it has been frequently asserted that 
Bishop Taylor, throughout his Works, but espe- 
cially in his Great Exemplar, and Holy Living and 
Dying, is much indebted to 5S. F. de Sales, while 
he quotes him expressly and by name but once. 
As this assertion is not noticed in Mr. Epvrn’s 
edition, and I find but the one reference to the 
saintly Bish yp of Geneva. I presume it is erro- 
neous, EIRIONNACH. 


LORD GRANGE. 


The fatal consequences of ministerial influence 
was the production of a very able, but versatile 
man, whose direct male descendant has the oldest 
earldom in the three kingdoms. The author was 
brother of the attainted Earl of Mar. 

The copy in my possession was found among 
Principal Lee’s pamphlets, and has the following 
notandum, written in a hand of the period, on the 
title-page: “The Honorable James Erskine of 
Grange; very good on Government in general, 
and of Britain in particular.” 

Grange held the high position of Lord Justice 
Clerk, in Scotland ; but Walpole having caused 
the statute of 1734, incapacitating judges from 
being members of Parliament, to pass into law— 
with the object, it is understood, of fixing Grange 
to his official duties—the exasperated judge re- 
signed his appointments, and entered Parliament ; 
when he opposed the administration without suc- 
cess, and x wantin resumed his practice asa 
barrister. A singular instance of a judge taking 
his place at the bar, after having sat on the 
bench. 

His lordship married a daughter of Chiesly of 
Dalry, who shot President Lockhart when leaving 
church on a Sunday morning, March 31, 1689: 
for which crime, arising out of private revenge, 
the assassin was tortured ; and having confessed, 
was condemned to be hanged on the following 
Wednesday; to have his right hand cut off while 
alive, and affixed to the west port, and his body 
hung in chains between Leith and Edinburgh. 

Grange died at London on the 24th of January, 
1754, in the seventy-fifth year of his age; and 


| his male descendant is now Earl of Mar and 


Kellie—the former title, which goes to heirs fe- 
male, having been preserved in the direct succes- 
sion by the marriage of the heiress of line with 
the heir male. His lordship left a tedious Diary, 
in a great many volumes: a specimen of which 
was printed some years since, under the title of 
Extracts from the Diary of a Senator of the Col- 
ledge of Justice. It was edited by James Maid- 
ment, Esq., and published by Mr. Thomas G. 
Stevenson. In the preface the editor refers to 
the abduction of Lady Grange; and his conjec- 
tures on the subject are, singularly enough, con- 
firmed by the publication of Carlisle’s Autohio- 
graphy, who was acquainted with both the judge 
and his lady. It was the act not so much of the 
husband, but of his Jacobite friends ; who, having 
ascertained that the wife had contrived to pene- 
trate into their secrets, which she would without 
the slightest hesitation have disclosed whenever it 
suited her, insisted upon her removal ; which was 
effected through the instrumentality of the noto- 
rious Simon, Lord Lovat. , 
Upon the demise of the present earl without 
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issue, the titles separate. Mar devolves upon his 
sister's son; whilst Kellie, and the old barony of 
Erskine, goes to his nearest heir male. J. M. 


THE REGIMENTAL KETTLES OF THE 
JANIZARIES. 


We are familiar with the whimsical custom 
which rendered the mess-kettle of the Janizaries, 
whilst that celebrated force existed, an object of 
devotion in the eyes of the corps, to a degree in 
excess of the homage displayed by European 
soldiers to the colours of a regiment. This 
singular usage was of very ancient origin; it 
existed from the creation of the Janizaries by 
Amurath in the fourteenth century, till their 
abolition by the Sultan in 1826. The display of 
veneration was not confined to the one great 
brazen cauldron, which was cherished as the pal- 
ladium of the corps, but extended to the cook- 
ing kettles in daily use, which were treated with 
extraordinary deference. Upon the march they 
were carried by recruits, who relieved each other 
every hour; and in camp they were piled be- 
fore the tent of the officer in command. White, 
in his Account of the Turks in 1844, has described 
these eccentric particulars in the economy of the 
Janizaries, whose camp-kettles were cherished by 
them with as jealous pride as the kettle-drums of 
the cavalry in some European armies, and their 
loss, in or after a battle, was dreaded as an almost 
inexpiable dishonour. But the grand object of 
respect and reverence was the great copper caul- 
dron, which was par exce lience “the kettle of the 
regiment.”’ On the march, it was borne aloft by four 
veterans, in front of whom walked the serjeant- 
major, taoosh-baschy, who carried a wooden ladle, 
the symbol of his rank as guardian of the kettle. 
_This parade of the regimental palladium was 
likewise susceptible of a political significance. On 
public occasions, and in the presence of the Sultan, 
the brightly polished kettle, and its joyous exhi- 
bition, was a demonstration of satisfaction and 
contentment; but on the occurrence of popular dis- 
content, the display of the kettle begrimed and 
inverted, was the well understood signal of dis- 
satisfaction and revolt. Thus, in 1826, when the 
msurrection broke out at Constantinople, which 
ended in the destruction of the corps, the Sultan 
at once comprehended the gravity of the event on 
learning that the Odas of the Janizaries had as- 
sembled in the Atmeidan with their regimental 
kettles turned upside down. 

A custom so singular and exceptional would 
seem to stimulate inquiry as to its probable origin, 
and Ro work on Turkey that I have succeeded in 
inding offers any satisfactory solution. White, in 
the volume which I have alluded to above, merely 
says that — P 


“ According to tradition, the first kettles issued to the 
Janizaries were similar in form to those used by the Bek- 
tashy dervishes, and were presented to the different odas 
by Mahomet II. when he led them to the attack on Con- 

| stantinople.”—Vol. iii. p. 125. 


These dervishes were founded by Hadjy Bektash 
in the fourteenth century; and this same individual 
having been present at the institution of the Ja- 
nizaries, and — hallowed the ceremonial by 
his blessing, was ever afterwards revered by the 
forces as their patron, and dervishes of his order 
were invariably attached to every regiment, and 
accompanied it in all its movements. 

D’Ohsson, in his Tableau Général, mentions a 
curious fact regarding these Bektaschy dervishes. 

The noviciate of candidates for admission 
amongst them is always passed in the kitchen of 
their convent. “ The aspirant,” says D’Ohsson, 
“is required to work in the monastery for a 
thousand-and-one consecutive days, in the lowest 
drudgery of the kitchen (dans les derniers em- 
plows de la cuisine 7 And on the occasion of 
his initiation, the chief cook (le chef de cuisine, 
Aschdjy Baschy), who is always a dervish of 
the highest rank and eminence, presents the as- 
pirant to the Scheick of the order, by whom 
he is duly invested. Here, then, is one link 
to connect the veneration of the Janizaries for their 
cooking-kettle with the religious discipline of the 
sect whom they always regarded as their protec- 
tors and patrons. 

But the inquiry seems susceptible of being carried 
still further back; and, although I do not feel my- 
self qualified to pursue it, there are some illustrations 
that occurred to me as suggestive of a mysterious 
relation between religious ceremonial and culinary 
apparatus. Indeed the connexion would be ob- 
vious from ‘the fact, that portions of the animals 
offered in sacrifice became the perquisites of the 
priest, whose duty it was, in pots and in caldrons, 
‘to seethe the flesh in the holy places,” Exod. 
xxix 31; 2 Chron. xxxy. 13. It was during 
this operation that the sons of Eli took a flesh- 
hook, and “ struck it into the pan or kettle, or 
caldron or pot, and all the Pas ee brought up 
the priest took for himself,” 1 Sam. xi. 14. Hence 
the great vessels of brass which formed portions 
of the furniture of the Jewish Temple, “the molten 
sea,”’ and the brazen layers. The latter, although 
primarily designed for washing the hands of the 
priests, were also used “to wash in them such 
things as were offered in burnt offerings (2 Chron. 
ivy. 6.) And it is to be remarked that, in the 
formation of these huge caldrons, provision was 
always made for moving them from place to place, 
or carrying them in procession when required, 

Mr. Layard found at Nineveh circular vessels, 
in diameter equal to those in Solomon’s Temple, 
and apparently designed for similar uses. 

May not this coincidence serve to throw some 
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light on the uses of the immense bowls and placing a comma after gradus, and no point after 


vessels of metal, which Herodotus so often de- 
scribes as having been dedicated to the shrines 
of Delphi and Delos, and other temples? The 


Samians gave one of brass to the Temple of | 
Juno (L. iv. c. 153), and at a spot between the | 


Borysthenes and the Hypanis was a cauldron six 
times as large as that dedicated by Pausanias at 
the mouth of the Pontus (i. c. 81.) Another 
suggestive incident is mentioned by Herodotus. 
Pausanias, after the battle of Platea, discovered 
amongst the baggage-waggons of Mardonius sacks 


magna. 

So in p. 21 it is stated that on the capture of 
Northampton in 1264, the king took therein Mi- 
lites Vexilliferos quindecim (whose names are given), 
and moreover about forty mulites minoris gradus, 
and not a few scutiferos, or esquires. 

In regard to the pede explanation of the 
grade of banneret, given by Mr. Riley, it may be 


| remarked that, whilst it is so far correct as repre- 


which concealed kettles (AéBnres) of silver and | 


gold, Were these only the ordinary equipments, 
which Homer so often describes (Aé8n@ wauda- 
véewra) amongst the paraphernalia of his military 
heroes? Or did the Persians, in the reign of 
Xerxes carry the regimental kettles in their van, 


like the Janizaries of Amurath and Mahomet II.? | 


J. Emerson TENNENT. 


KNIGHTS AND BANNERETS. 

To the volume of Rishanger’s Chronicles and 
Annals, recently edited by Mr. Riley (in the 
Master of the Rolls’ Historical Series), is ap- 

nded a short glossary, of which the following 
is an item : — 

“ Banenettus (441): a knight banneret. The knights 


| chief. 


banneret led their vassals to battle under their own flag ; | 


they were an intermediate order between the simple 
knight and the baron.” 

The passage in p. 441, to which reference is 
made, is admitted in a foot-note to be “ evidently 
imperfect.” It stands thus: — 

“ Scoti ... . delituerant in quodam passu fortissimo, ut 
nos explorarent, et irent de banerettis nostri exercitus, 
cum sometariis, ut moris est guerre, ut illos et equos 
suos salvarent.” 


It seems to me corrupt as well as imperfect, and 
I think very doubtful whether it has anything at 
all to do with knights banneret or banners. 

Another term, which is unnoticed in the glos- 
sary, “ Miles vexillifer,’ is really used by the 
chronicler for a banneret: as when he states that, 
at the battle of Evesham in 1265, twelve ban- 
nerets were slain with the Earl of Leicester: — 

“ Ceciderunt cum eo, in illa pugna, Milites vezilliferi 
duodecim, videlicet, Henricus filius ejus, Petrus de Monte 
forti, Hugo de Dispensariis justiciarius Angliw, Willel- 
mus de Mandevilla, Raduiphus Basset, Walterus de 
Crepingge, Willelmus de Eboraco, Robertus de Tregoz, 
Thomas de Hostelee, Johannes de Bello Campo, Wido de 
Balliolo, [et] Rogerus de Rowlee; alii quoque minoris 
gradus in multitudine magna [i. e. with a great number 
of knights of the lower grade) ; scutiferorum et peditum, 
et maximé Wallensium, numero excessivo.” 


From not perceiving the reference from the 


words “ alii minoris gradus ” back to the “ milites 
vexilliferi,” the editor has misprinted this passage, 


senting that many bannerets were not also barons, 
yet it is evident from the passage quoted on the 
battle of Evesham, and many others, that barons 
on the field of battle were bannerets. The fact 
is, that one was a distinction of feudal tenure, the 
other of chivalry only. Lands were held per 
baroniam, and also by knight-service. But knights 
were always made by personal creation, and they 
were of two grades. A man was made knight 
by the accolade, and raised to the higher rank of 
banneret by cutting off the tails of his penon, 
which was thus made to resemble in all but size 
the standard of the sovereign, or commander-in- 
The distinction of these two grades may 
be traced through the rolls of arms, as well as 
continually in the chronicles; but it is remark- 
able how much it has been overlooked, even by 
many authors and editors who might be supposed 
to be most conversant with such particulars. 

On turning to the Index of the same volume, 
my eye was attracted by what proved to be a 
more unaccountable misstatement. It is in this 
entry : — 

“Ora, Edward I. builds the Castle of, 103.” 

But the statement of the chronicler in p. 108 
is, that, during the campaign in Wales in 1282, 
the losses of the royal forces at first were so great, 
that — 

“ Coactus est Rex intrare castellum de Opa,”— 
he was driven to take refuge in this castle, nothing 
being said of his building it. But what is the 
place indicated as “Opa” ? J.G.N, 


CHARE THURSDAY. 


In Nares’s Glossary I find the following article,— 

“Chare Thursday. The Thursday in Passion Week, 
corrupted, according to the following ancient explanation, 
from Shear Thursday, being the day for shearing, oF 
shaving, preparatory to Easter. Called also Maundy 
Thursday : — 1 

“‘Upon Chare Thursday Christ brake bread unto his 
disciples, and bad them eat it, saying it was his flesh and 
blood.’— Shepherd’s Kalendar. 

“<If a man aske why Shere Thursday is called so, y¢ 
may say that in holy chirche it is called Cena Domini, 
our Lordes super day. It is also in Englyshe called Sher 
Thursday, for in old faders dayes the people wolde that 
day shere theyr hedes, and clippe theyr berdes, and poll 
theyr hedes, and so make them honest agenst Ester day. 
For on Good Fryday they doo theyr bodyes none - 
but suffre penaunce in mynde of him, that that day suf- 
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fred his passyon for all mankynde. On Ester even it is 
time to here theyr service, and after service to make holy 


L«Then, as Johan Bellet sayth, on Sher Thursday a 
man sholde do poll his here, and clype his berde, and a | 
preest sholde shave his crowne, so that there shold noth- 
ynge be between God and hym.’ — Festival, quoted by | 
Dr. Wordsworth, in Eccles. Biog. vol. i. p. 297.” 

In my edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities | 
(revised by Sir Henry Ellis), London, 1841, in the | 
chapter headed, “Shere Thursday, also Maundy | 
Thursday,” the same derivation is given; and in 
one of the notes a passage is quoted from the 
Gentleman's Magazine, in which the writer says:— | 

“Maundy Thursday, called by Collier Shier Thursday, 
Cotgrave calls by a word of the same sound and import, 
Sheere Thursday. Perbaps—for I can only go upon con- 
jecture—as sheer means purus, mundus, it may allude to 
the washing of the disciples’ feet (John xiii. 5, et seq.), 
and be tantamount to clean. See ver. 10, and Lye’s 
Sazon Dictionary, v. scip. If this does not please, the 
Saxon scipan, signifies dividere, and the name may come 
from the distribution of alms upon that day; for which 
see Archeol. Soc. Antiq. vol. i. p. 7, seq.; Spelman, Gloss. v. 
Mandatum; and Du Fresne, vol. iv. p. 400. Please to 
observe too, that on that day they also washed the altars : 
so that the term in question may allude to that business. 
See Collier’s Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 197.” 

Now Chare Thursday is the correct expression, and 
has nothing whatever to do with shearing or sheer, 
or scipan; and I am quite astonished at Brand's 
ludicrous derivation of the word, as in one of the 
chapters immediately preceding that on Shere 
Thursday ; viz. in the chapter on Mid-Lent Sun- 
day, he tells us that the Sunday before Palm Sun- 
day was formerly called Care or Carr Sunday, 
and gives the correct etymology of the name from 
the German Char or Kar, without, however, hay- 
ing any idea that Shere is only a corruption of 
Chare = Char, Care, or Carr. 

In Germany, up to the present day, Passion 
Week is called Charwoche, and Good Friday Char- 


to every day of Passion Week, and we find Char- 
montag (Chare Monday) Chardienstay (Chare 
Tuesday), &c. The origin of Chare Thursday 
is therefore evident. Charis an old German word, | 
signifying luctus, solicitudo; Goth. kar, kara; 
Old Sax. cara; O. H. G. chara; A.-S. cearu, caru, 
allied to Lat. cura, &e. 

The original signification Chare having become 
obsolete, a word of similar sound was substituted 
in its place, and hence Shere Thursday. In like 
manner we have the tavern signs, Goat and Com- 

sses for “God encompasseth us,” Bell and Savage 
or “La Belle Sauvage,” Cat and the Fiddle for | 
“Le Chat Infidéle,” and many other expressions. 

This matter has possibly been satisfactorily 

eared up in some more recent work than my 
edition of Brand; but I presume my explanation 
of Shere Thursday will . new to many of your 


Teaders, ’ 
Heidelberg, J. C. Hany, Ph, D. 


Lorp Patmerston’s Brrtu-PLace.—Not hay- 


| ing seen any other allusion to the circumstance 
| mentioned below, I send you a cutting from The 


Queen of Oct. 28, where I have met with it : — 

“It is generally said that he was born at Broadlands 
on the 20th of October, 1784 ; but this statement has been 
called in question, so far as the place is concerned, and 
Dublin has been suggested very confidently. Feeling a 
little curious, we turned to the Gentleman's Magazine for 
the proper date, but found no record of the illustrious 
little stranger’s advent. We then turned to the European 
Magazine, where we read the nobly simple announcement 
under the head of October, ‘ Lady Palmerston of a son.’ 
This is every letter they could spare for one whose exit 
was to be a memorable event in our history. Not quite 
satisfied, we pushed our inquiries as far as the old Scots 
Magazine—a serial of good standing at that day. We 
were startled to read as follows : ‘ Oct. 20, at Park Street, 
Westminster, the lady of Lord Viscount Palmerston of a 
son.’ If this is true, Lord Palmerston belongs neither to 
Hampshire nor to Ireland, but to that Westminster where 
he was so conspicuous for almost sixty years.” 

As Park Street is in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s, it might be worth while to institute a 
search. B. H. C. 


Lorp PaLmMERston. — Small and trifling facts 
(to say nothing of great ones) have often remained 
unexplained, because they were not inquired into 
while still fresh in the remembrance of persons 
acquainted with them. On this ground I offer a 
personal query about our late Premier. For years 
past the artists in Punch have made us familiar 
with the typical Lord Palmerston, often repre- 
senting him with a flower or sprig in his mouth. 
What is the authority for this? We are accus- 
tomed to see ostlers and hangers-on about stable- 
yards mumbling a bit of straw or a flower-stalk, 
but gentlemen do not do so; and surely our late 
Premier was a gentleman par excellence. Those 
in the habit of frequently seeing him, can say 
whether he ever acquired a trick so strange and 
ungraceful. J. 

ZADKIEL’s Propuecy on Lord PALMERSTON.— 
In Zadkiel's Almanack for the year 1865 (p. 48), 
there occurs the following paragraph : — 

“ The Nativity of Lord Palmerston, born 27th October, 
1784.—In the month of April, about the seventh day, the 


) evil Saturn will transit the place of the Sun by retrograde 


motion, which is very threatening for health, and may 
well denote his resignation or his overthrow. But we 
find some serious trouble or suffering as early as in De- 
cember, 1864; and then we find the great eclipse of the 
Sun on the 19th of October, close on the place of the Sun 
at his birth. This, if he overcome the earlier evil in- 
fluence this year, will I expect put an end to his power 
and endanger his life.” 

This horoscope and Lord Palmerston’s lamented 
death, the day before the eclipse, present a re- 
markable coincidence. G. H. or §. 


Srr Francis Draxe.—In an old black-letter 
copy of Lanquet’s Chronicle, 1559, is the fol- 
lowing MS. note :— 
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“ Where Drake first found, there last he lost his name ; 

And for a Tombe left nothing but his fame. 

His body’s buried under some great wave : 

The sea that was his glory was his grave. 

Of whom an Epitaph none can truly make, 

For who can say, ‘ Here lyes Sir Francis Drake’ ? 

Drake whome the encompast world so fully knew, 

Whom both y* Poles of heaven at once did view. 

If men are silent, sun and stars will care 

To register—then follow Traveller.” 

Henry T. WAKE. 

Cockermouth. 

ConsEcRATION oF ArncuBIsHor PARKER. —The 
following extract from Dr. Pusey’s recently pub- 
lished work, noticing a curious circumstance in 
reference to this affair, seems to deserve a place in 
the pages of “ N. &Q.:" — 


“It has indeed escaped observation that the form 


| 


lowin occurs, in a description of the 


x 
funeral of Lord Nelson : — 


“ The only really impressive moment was that in which 


| the coffin touched the ground. At that instant the sky, 


adopted at the consecration of Archbishop Parker was | 
carefully framed in the old form used in the consecra- | 


tion of Archbishop Chichele a century before (as I found 
by the collation of the Registers in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth, now many years ago). 
used in Chichele’s time I could not trace further back. 
Its use was exceptional, having been resorted to at a time 
when the English church did not acknowledge either of 
the claimants of the papacy. 
cration was only a century old. 
of God that they had that precedent to fall back upon. 
But the selection of this one precedent (amongst the num- 
ber of Archbishops, consecrated in obedience to papal 
bulls, in which case the form was wholly different) shows 
how careful Parker and his consecrators were to follow 
the ancient precedents.” —P. 232. 
E. H. A. 


Corncrpence.—In Cupid's Whirligig, a comedy 
in five acts, 4to, Lond. 1607, attributed to E. 
Sharpham, is the following remark on Woman :— 

“Since we were made before you, should we not love 
and admire you as the last and most perfect work of na- 
ture. Man was made when Nature was but an apprentice ; 
but Woman when she was a skilful mistress of her art.” 


This old comedy is rarely to be met with, and 
is not likely to have fallen in the way of Burns; 
who, however, in one of his songs has hit upon 
the same idea, and almost the same words as the 

ssage marked in italics. Speaking of Nature, 

urns says : — 
“Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses 0!” 
A Hermit at BaRNsBURY. 


Curious Corxcrpence.—In the Times of Oct. 
81, a correspondent of that paper, J. G. Medland, 
draws attention to a coincidence in the description 
of two events recorded, one in a review of Miss 
Berry's Journals, and the other in the account of 
Lord Palmerston’s interment. 
worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 
singular in their coincidence, but it is singular 


The form 


The tradition of that conse- | 
It was of the providence | 


It is perhaps | 
The events are | 


that both should be described in the Times of the | 


same date, that of Saturday the 28th. 


In the review of Miss Berry's Journals the fol- | 


| 


which but a few minutes before had been clear, poured 
down at once a torrent of rain and hail, and a sudden gust 
of wind arose, the violence of which was no less remark- 
able than the moment at which it took place.” 

In the account of Lord Palmerston’s funeral the 
following passage occurs : — 

“When he (the Dean) ended, a violent storm broke 
over the Abbey, enveloping the grave and the group 
around it in a dense cloud, which almost hid them from 
sight. From out of this thick darkness the strains of 
Handel’s anthem, ‘ His body is buried in peace,’” &e, 

Tennyson. — It appears that there has lately 
been published, in America, a splendid edition of 
Tennyson, containing all his published poems. 
Is there no legitimate way of obtaining such a 
treasure as this? It is a pity that the question of 
international copyright cannot be better arranged. 

K, B.C. 


Queries. 


AM BEING, WAS BEING, WILL BE BEING.—Can 
any of your correspondents enlighten me as to the 
authorship, and as to the strict grammatical cor- 
rectness or incorrectness, of the new tenses in 
English grammar; I mean those in which the verb 
“to be” is in some of its parts used as an auxiliary 
to some other of its own parts in conjunction with 
a passive participle? Such a use of the verb is 
evidently gaining fayour with many, both writers 
and speakers, some of whom, no doubt, could give 
their reasons for the use. I know it is argued by 
some that such introduction of the word “ being” 
between the words “am,” “ was,” or “shall be,” 
and the passive participle gives an idea of contem- 
porary continuation of passiveness. But how “ was 
being beaten” differs (in strict grammar) from 
“was beaten,” is questionable. Doubtless the 
English passive verb is deficient for the expression 
of continued passiveness in the sense sometimes 
required ; but does the modern expression above 
referred to meet the want, and can it be called free 
from awkwardness ? T. 8. N. 


EARLDoM oF CaITHNEss.—I am anxious to see 
a full pedigree (showing the male and female de- 
scendants) of the descendants of George Sinclair, 
fourth Earl of Caithness, and more particularly of 
the Sinclairs of Ratter. The earldom to 
remote descendants of the fifth earl, so most pro- 
bably the pedigrees I want exist —, P 


229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Campriper, Autnors or Oxp Prays. — Can 
your correspondents, Messrs, Coorer of Cam- 
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bridge, give me any information regarding the | and are evidently of great antiquity, before he- 


following authors, the date of their deaths, &c. ?— 
1. John Day, of Caius College, author of The Parlia- 


ment of Bees, 1641. y fr d 
matist of that name, who wrote in conjunction with W. 


Rowley and others. 


9, Mr. Arrowsmith, Fellow of Trinity College, author | 
7 | of a pamphlet, entitled Considerations on the 


of The Reformation, a comedy, 4to, 1673. 
§. Nath. Richards, LL.B., of Caius College, author of 
Messalina, 1640, and a volume of poetry, 1641. 


4. Thomas Sparowe, B.A., 1673, Trinity College, pro- | 


bably the same as T. Sparowe, author of Confessor, a 
Latin drama, 1666, in MSS. Rawl. Poet. 77. 

5. Mr. Crouse, of Caius College, author of Euribates, 
MS. drama in Emmanuel College, date about 1660-70. 

6. T. Vincent, author of Paria, 1648, acted before King 
Charles in 1627. (Fellow of Trinity College.) 

I may mention, regarding the last-named au- 
thor, that I find his name in a list of the actors’ 
names in the Fraus Honesta of Mr. Stubbe, with 
which I was fayoured by the librarian of Em- 
manuel College. R. 1. 


W. Case, Jcun.—Wanted, biographical parti- 
culars regarding W. Case, Jun., of Lynn, author 
of The Minstrel’s Youth, and other Poems, 1801; 
Pictures of British Female Poesy, 1805, &c. 

R. Lyeris. 


Cortese or Puysicrans, Dusitix.—Can any 
of your correspondents give me references for in- 
formation respecting the following Fellows of the 
Fraternity or College of Physicians in Dublin, 
between 1654 and 1692: Bramhall, 
Halle, Lamb Gougleman (or Goughman), Jas. 
Wolveridge, Edw. Dynham, Sir Abraham Yarner 
oa. Joseph Waterhouse, Wm. Currer, Robert 

yaller, Thomas Margetson, Nath. Henshaw, Sam. 
Sciclamore, Jeremiah Hall, Chas. Willoughby, 
John Unmusique, John Cusacke, Ralph Howard, 
—- Hickey, Rich. Morphy, John Crosby, 
Archbold, —— Byfield, Conner, Chris. Do- 
minicke, —— Cruse, Sir Patrick Dun (Knt.), 
Geo. Mercer, John Madden, Allen Moulin, Dun- 
can Comyng, Jno. Molyneux, Rich. Steevens, 














A different John Day from the dra- | 


} 
i 
| 


Chas. Guither, Willm. Smyth, Nath. Wood, Vic- | 


tor Ferguson, Fras. Vaughan, James Skynner ? 

I want references to such information as cannot 
be found in Harris’s Ware's Writers of Ireland, 
or in Munk’s Roll of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London. T. W. Betcuer, M.D. 

Royal College of Physicians, Dublin. 


Davizs OF THE Marsu.— What is the tradition 
relative to the arms of Davies of the Marsh, Shrop- 


| seribed in the 
| Four Parts. 


| near the Draw-bridge. 


amtve to th 
shire, viz. Sable on a mount vert, a goat argent, 


attired or, guttée de larmes, standing on a child 
ppt. swaddled gules, and feeding on a tree? The 
family is descended from Celynyn, Lord of Liwy- 
diarth in Powis, whose arms are Sable, a goat argent, 
attired or. Whence the addition of the child and 
a These arms are mentioned by Dallaway, 


raldry was reduced to scientific rules. 
Francis Ropert Davies. 


Hawthorn. 
Dovetas Cavse.—The Scots Magazine for 1767 
(November and December) contains a full reprint 


Douglas Cause, stated to have been published 
both at London and Edinburgh in October of the 
same ‘year. Its object being to show that the 
alleged children of Lady Jane Douglas were sup- 
posititious. James Boswell, who was a keen par- 
tisan of the opposite side, and was author of 
different publications in support of it, says (see 
p- 630 of the same Magazine) of the pamphlet 
above-mentioned, that he “thinks it much below 
him to take any notice of an obscure and imper- 
tinent scribbler, whose falsities and nauseous at- 
tempts at being witty on this solemn occasion 
should be allowed to sink into contempt. The 
production, however, will be found by no means 
to merit this description, which seems to be dic- 
tated by a feeling of soreness at the ability with 
which the writer discusses the question. 

The pamphlet is anonymous, bearing simply to 
be “A Letter from a Gentleman in Scotland to 
his Friend in London.” I think it not unlikely, 
however, that some of your numerous readers 
may know the real name, and shall feel much 
obliged by its being communicated through your 
medium. I possess most of what was printed on 
the subject of the interesting law suit, either 
judicial or otherwise; and, so far as I have seen, 
this pamphlet of 1767 is the only case of the 
author being unknown. G. 

Edinburgh. 


“Tnr Enetisn Roeve.’—This work was 
written, according to Lowndes (edit. Bohn), by 
Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. It contains 
some curious things and words, but is largely 
made up from similar works in French. Under 
“ Head (Richard), Bohn knows of only one edi- 
tion, 4 vols. in two, 1671-80, with portrait and 
cuts. I have just purchased a later edition, under 
the title: — 

“The English Rogue, or, Witty Extravagant: De- 
Life of Meriton Latroon. - The 
To which is added a Fifth Part, compleat- 
ing the whole History of his Life. London : 
Printed for J. Back, at the Black Boy on London Bridge, 
1688. Price One Shilling.’ 

The license is dated Jan. 27th, 1687-8. Then 
comes the Preface, signed “ M. L.”; then verse 
to the author by “J.5S.,” and then the work it- 
self in one small 8vo volume of 232 pages. There 
is only one illustration, a title-plate, representing 
highwaymen at their occupation. 

Is this edition otherwise unknown? Was the 


also by Lower in his Curiosities of Heraldry, | last Part (which is a poor affair, of only two 
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chapters on nine pages), written to give “copy- 
right”? Who wrote this Fifth Part? Who was 
the man shadowed by “ J.S.’’? 

GroRGE STEPHENS. 


Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Fitz¢ERALD Prrrace.—Is there a pedigree ex- 
tant of the extinct family Fitzgerald of Dromana, | 
Lords of Decies? I am aware of the notice of the 
family in Lodge’s Peerage. KILLONGFORD. 


Horace Guriprorp.—In 1834, and subsequent 
years, Mr. Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Ex- 
change, published a periodical entitled The Par- 
terre of Fiction, Poetry, History, and General 
Literature. This was a constant source of agree- 
able reading to me in my school days; and having | 
lately become repossessed of four volumes of the 
work, I can hardly state the satisfaction with 
which I have re-read tales and stories which in- 
terested me so much thirty years ago. One of 
the writers, Horace Guildford, was very versatile | 
in his contributions. Poetry and fiction were no | 
strangers to his pen. A series of tales, under the | 
general head of “ Manorial Archives,” are written 
with much dramatic power, a deep acquaintance 
with medieval manners and customs, and freely 
enriched with quotations from early literature. I 
offer no critical opinion of their value further than 
to say, as a boy, they pleased me greatly; and 
now, after twenty years’ connection with the press, | 
their reperusal has the same effect. Perhaps I 
am at fault, but I cannot call to mind a writer of 
the name of Horace Guildford; and should be 
obliged if any correspondent of “N. & Q.” can 
tell me who and what was Horace Guildford ? 
Was that name his patronymic, or a nom de plume, 
and where can I see any other productions of his ? 

Matrurw Cooke. 


Exizaseta Harrsvrton, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Haliburton of Newmains, by Mary his 
wife, daughter of John Haliburton of Merton, 
born cir, 1640, is left without notice as to her | 
marriage, &c., in Sir W. Scott's Memorials of the | 
Haliburtons. Any information respecting her will 
greatly oblige. Could she be the Eliz. Halibur- 
ton, wife of Geo. Pringle in Trouburne, who died 
1685, and is buried at Yetholm ? F, M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Diva Jana.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” ex- 
plain the following inscriptions ? — 

1. “D. Janz que mihi summo rerum discrimine ccelo- 
rum Dei beneficentia in ccelo effulsit, centrum quo gloria 
Dei hominumque felicitas coalescunt.—H. F.” 

2. “O feminarum flos, siderum decus, gratiw venustas, 
vivas! In perpetuum vivas! beneficentie veritatisque 
fonte perenni nuncia digna. 

Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos reget artus 

Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt. 
H. F.” 

3. “ Dive Janez eodem anno in ccelum translatx quo hic 
liber editus (i. e. 1799), que per multos annos pro ceelo- 


| can now be found at Donnybrook. 





rum domini deique gloria beneficentia veritate contra 
viros pessimos et potestates inferorum contendens vera 
patuit Nuntia coclestis.—H. F.” 

The above inscriptions are on the fly-leayes of 
a copy of the Oxford (Clarendon) edition of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, 1779. The owner’s name has been 
cut out from the fly-leaf, but H. F. remains on 
the title-page. 

The book is throughout elaborately annotated 
by H. F. on the margins; the notes showing ac- 
curate ey ay and much reading. I may per- 


| haps assist in identifying H. F. by transcribing 


a verse of Pope’s [Addison’s] “ Paraphrase of 
Psalm xix.,” written on a blank leaf in the book, 
and from corrections in it, evidently the compo- 
sition of H. F. : — 
“ Fornix splendescens ceeli, convexaque stellis 
Plena, Dei narrant quam gloria fulget, et alte 
Artificis famam proclamat fabrica mundi. 
Omnibus et terris repetit sol, maxime! laudes 
Usque tuas perhibens qualis quantusque Creator. 
Obducens terris tenebras quin advenit et nox 
Incipit alma novum tibi luna per «thera carmen. 
Sidereusque chorus nocturni luminis Auctor 
Quis fuerit celebrat rationis voce per orbem. 
Hee tacito gressu circumque feruntur opacum 
Solemnique globum, concentu auditur et hymnus, 
Est divina manus nostros que condidit orbes.” 
3ut the question is, who is Diva Jana? 
L. W. 


Witt Krve, D.D., Ancusrisnor or DusLiy. 
Can any one supply me with a copy of the in- 
scription on the stone (if there was one) erected 
over the remains of Archbishop King, who was 
buried in the churchyard of | eae der near 
Dublin (on the north side of the church, as he 
had directed), May 10th, 1729? According to 
the Dublin Intelligencer of the 13th May, in which 
is an account of the funeral, it was intended to 
erect a monument over the grave. This may 
have been done; but no memorial of the kind 
ABHBA. 


Mortson’s “ Scorrisn Poets.”—In 1786, under 
the patronage of the Earl of Buchan, Morisons, 
the well-known printers and publishers of Perth, 


| undertook the serial —— of an edition of 
| the Scottish Poets in 


2mo, “ finely printed, with 
engravings by the first artists of the day, to sup- 
ply a desideratum and to produce a work to rival 
the productions of our Sister Kingdom,”’—to use 
the ) oem of the prospectus. The contracted 
number of the little volumes promised (say seve), 


| seemed singularly inadequate to the requirements 


of “a Complete Sett of the works of the cele- 
brated Scottish Poets, from James the First to 


| Ferguson and Bruce;” and the number of these 
| admired duodecimos, now found, show that the 


rojectors found that out, and had to extend their 
Fimtt Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say what 
were the entire doings of Messrs, Morison’s based 
upon their original programme ? 





am 
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I may as well note, that I have James I., 1786; 
Gawen Douglas, 1787 ; Douglas and Dunbar, 1788; 
The Gentle Shepherd, 1788; Ferguson, 2 vols., 
1789; Henry's Wallace, 1790; Scotish Ballads, 
4 yols., 1790; and find that Thomson, 2 vols., is 
announced as published that year. 

What I ask is —Was there no Barbour? No 
Sir D. Lindsay, Montgomerie, or Drummond ? 
No more Ramsay, or auy of the other names 
which will so readily occur to the reader as in- 
dispensable in the formation of such a Series ; and 
for which subscriptions are invited, “that pos- 
terity may know who were the supporters of so 
elegant and useful a work ’”’? A. G. 

AnprEw Murray.— There was published at 
Hamburgh, duodecimo, 1718, a very learned trea- 
tise with this title: Andree Murray Comimen- 
tatio de Kineis, qua varia codicis sacri loca illus- 


trantur’. 
The dedication is as follows: — 
“Viris amplissimis et nobilissimis dulcissime Prussi« 
Civitatum mercatoribus inclitis Dn. Edw. Collins, Regio- 
nti, Dn. Jo. Murray, Memelw, Dn. Th. Murray, Ge- 
ni, Patronis, Parenti et Agnato, omni officio, pietate et 
nore prosequendis opusculum hoe grati devinctique 
nimi tesseram consecrat, vitamque longam et omni 
modo beatam apprecatur Anp. Murray.” 
[his disquisition as to the descendants of Cain 
evinces great research, and much talent on the 
part of the writer. The name of Murray is pecu- 
iar to Scotland ; and it is not unlikely that John, 
he father of the author (the merchant at Memel), 
was from that country. The expression “ dul- 
cissima,” as applied to Prussia, is singular enough. 
Perhaps some of your numerous correspondents 
may be able to give some information as to the 
ancestry of the author. The family “De Mora- 
via” was peculiarly Scotish; and some of the 
cadets may have —like the Monros, the Bruces, 
and the Flemings—sought their fortune in foreign 
lands. Numerous Scotsmen embarked in the ser- 
vice of the Queen of Bohemia. J. M. 


Tomas SHapwett, Porr Lavreate. —I am 

engaged in tracing the pedigree of the above, who 
was the eldest son of John Shadwell, and is said 
to have been born at Santon, Norfolk, in 1640. 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in 1658, 
and died at Chelsea, 1692. 
_ Can any of your readers supply any of the fol- 
owing particulars concerning him, viz.: Date and 
place (1) of his baptism, (2) of his marriage, (3) 
of the probate of his will or the administration 
grant, and (4) of his wife’s death or burial. 





S 


SMOLLETI's CHARACTERS. —I have somewhere 
seen, in an old magazine, the names of the origi- 
nals in Smollett’s Roderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle; but omitted to make a note of it at the 
ume. Can any of your readers furnish me with 


¢t . 
these names; and also, with the names of the | 
‘ 


originals in Smollett’s first publication, Advice 
and Reproof, two satires, 1746-7 ? K. 

Smytu or Lonerormacvs.—Any references in 
print or MS. to the Rey. Robert Smyth, episcopal 
incumbent of the above parish in Berwickshire 
from 1684 to 1714, will obtive me, F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

PASSAGE IN Sutty’s Memorrs(?). — I inquired 
some time ago (3"¢ 8. iv. 208) where the follow- 
ing passage, often quoted as if from Froissart, was 
to be found: “ Les Anglais s’amusent tristement, 
selon l’usage de leur pays.’ I had in vain looked 
for it in Froissart’s work. W. T.(3°'S. iv. 277) in- 
formed me that it occurred in the Memoirs of Sully, 
where he is describing some festivities which took 
place while he was in London. I never attempted 
to verify W. T.’s quotation till a few days ago, 
when I searched for it in a copy of the Mémotres 
de Maximilien de Bethune, Duc de Sully, §e., mis 
en ordre avec des rémarques par M. L. D. L, D. L. 
(a Londres, 1747, 8vo,8 vols.) The passage is not 
to be found in this edition. Is it an imperfect 
one? Will W. T. kindly refer me to the edition 
he consulted ? JAYDEE. 

“ Tracratus Tres,” Etc.—W ho was the author 
of an anonymous 8yo pamphlet, entitled, Tractatus 
Tres de Locis Quibusdam Difficilioribus Scriptura 
Sacre, &c., Francofurti, 1839? I have heard it 


ascribed to a late eminent divine of the Irish 
branch of the United Church, but I know not 
upon what authority. ABHBA. 

Cotovrep Wax For Seats. — To whom was 


the right of sealing with coloured wax formerly 
confined ? Under the title of Barons Von Volc- 
kersdorff, Spener says (Op. Her. p. sp. p. 375), 
that in 1458 the Emperor Ferdinand granted to 
this family a certain augmentation of their arms, 
“et jus cerd rubed signandi.” Again, under the 
title of Counts and Barons de Volckrah, a similar 
concession to the Missendorf family is noted. 
“Tie illis areola in secuto quadrifido 4 Ferdi- 
nando L., et jus cerd ceruled utendi, 1525, concessa 
est.” JoHN WooDWARD. 
New Shoreham. 


Queries With Answers. 


Portrait BY Fuiccris.—There is, 
ture gallery at Newbattle Abbey, a portrait to 
which I am anxious to affix a name. I shall be 
obliged to any of your readers who can assist me. 

It is a two-thirds length of a somewhat stout 
man, with a full round brunette face. He has 
dark eyes, a moustache, and beard about three or 
four inches long of dark soft hair. He wears a 
velvet round cap, something like a Scotch bonnet, 
with a white ostrich feather. He has a slashed 
black and white doublet, and over his shoulders 
a rich black velvet cloak. Round his neck is a 


in the pic- 
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gold chain, consisting of alternate links and bars, 
each of about an inch long—the latter carefully 
enamelled. On his finger is a ring; on which is 
engraved what seems to be a pelican, with an eel 
in its mouth, and a young pelican beside it: or 
it may, however (as it is not very distinct), 
be acrane, or some such bird, with a serpent. 


There is seen the hilt of a sword, with a hanger, | 


both richly decorated. 
On the left side of the picture is the following 
inscription : — 
“ ANe DNI, 
1547. 
Gerbicus Flicciis 
Germanicus faciebat, 
Ztatis 40.” 

The whole is very beautifully painted, and the 
picture is in excellent preservation. 

As I cannot, in any of the books within reach 
at present, find any particulars about Flicciis, I 
shall be obliged for any information about him, 
as there is another smaller portrait by him in the 
same collection. I believe he painted a portrait 
of Archbishop Cranmer, now in the British 
Museum, which has been engraved in Lodge’s 
Portraits. T. G. 

[The portrait at Newbattle Abbey, by Flicciis, is that 
of James, second Earl of Douglas and Marr, who was 
slain on August 19, 1388, at the battle of Otterburn, 
fought between the English under Henry Percy, son of 
the Earl of Northumberland, and the Scots, commanded 
by the Earl of Douglas. It was on this battle that the 
original ballad of “Chevy-Chase” is supposed to have 
been founded. For some notices of Gerbicus Flicciis and 
his portraits, consult “ N. & Q.” 3'4 §. i. 269, 416, 417; 
but especially an article by Mr. John Gough Nichols on 
“The Contemporaries and Successors of Holbein,” in 
the Archeologia, xxxix. 40, 41.) 


“CosTREL.” — By what writers is this word 
used? Johnson gives as its equivalent “bottlc,” 
and cites as his authority Skinner, but gives no 
—— Worcester copies Johnson. In Nares’s 
Flossary, the word does not occur. The only 
place in which I have seen it, is in some quaint 
verses quoted in a Malvern Guide, whence they 
have been copied by Walter White into his AZ 
round the Wrekin. These verses, which are good 
as to their pious sentiment, although sadly halt- 
ing in some of the rhymes, are said to have been 
written “about 1590 or 1600;” but the compiler 
of the Guide does not say where the original copy 
is to be found. After praising the virtues of 
Malvern water, the old rhymer says : — 

“ A thousand bottles there 
Were filled weekly, 
And many costrils rare 
For stomachs sickly.” 
JAYDEE. 

{The word costrel, the pilgrim’s bottle, or ancient 

drinking cup usually made of wood, occurs in “A Tale of 





King Edward and the Shepherd,” printed in Hartshorne’s 
Ancient Metrical Tales, p. 56 : — 
“ The kyng seid, ‘ here is feyre ese 
A man myzt be here wel at ese 
With game zif he were souzt.’ 
The kyng said, ‘ gramercy and haue goday,’ 
The scheperde onswerid, and said, ‘ nay 
Zet me gose thou nought, 
Thou shalle preue furst of a costrell tre 
That gode frendis send to me 
The best that myght be bouzt.’ ” 

In the Promptorium Parvulorum, to the word “ Costred, 
or costrelle, grete botelle,” Mr. Way has subjoined the 
following note: “Chaucer, in the ‘Legend of Hyper- 
mestre,’ relates that her father Danao gave her ‘a cos- 
trel’ filled with a narcotic, in order to poison her husband 
Lino. A MS. of the fourteenth century, which gives the 
explanation of words that occur in the Missal, contains 
the following interpretation : ‘ Uter, Anglice a botel, sed 
De cute dicis utres, de 
M. Paris gives a curious relation of 
poison discovered in the year 1258, concealed in certain 
vessels, ‘que costrelli vocantur.’ 
tum, in old French, costeret, signified a certain measure 
of wine, or other liquids ; and a costrell seems to have 
been properly a small wooden barrel, so called because it 
might be carried at the side, such as is carried by a la- 
bourer as his provision for the day, still termed a costril 
in the Craven dialect.” ] 





collateralis, Anglice, a costrelle. 


ligno collaterales.’ 


Costerellum or costere- 


Tue ComMoNWEALTH OF Reason: CHARLES PI- 
eott.—I have a pamphlet, pp. 104, having this for 
arunning heading. The first two leaves, including 
the title-page, are missing. Who was its author? 
He states in his preface that he was tried at the 
Old Bailey on the 9th Dec. 1793, before Sir John 
Wm. Rose, the Recorder (the grand jury having 
| ignored the bill against his friend Charles Pigott, 
who, he says, died in May, 1794), and convicted of 
sedition, and sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment in Newgate, to pay a fine of 200/., and give 
security for two years more in 400, Who was 
Charles Pigott, “ whose literary exertions in the 
cause of freedom” the author lauds ? 


(This work is entitled The Commonwealth of Reason, 
by William Hodgson, now confined in the prison of New- 
gate, London, for Sedition. Printed for the author, 1795, 
8vo. It appears that on Sept. 30, 1793, Mr. Charles 
Pigott and Mr. Hodgson [or Hudson] dined at the Lon- 





| don Coffee-house, Ludgate Hill, where in a loud manner 


they gave the following toasts, “The French Republic,” 
“The System of Equality,” “ May the Republic of France 
be triumphant over all Europe!” and compared His 
sacred Majesty, George III. to a “German Hog Butcher. 
Leech, the master of the Coffee-house, at once gave them 
into custody. On Nov. 2, 1793, the bill of indictment 
against Mr. Pigott was rejected by the grand jury ; bat 
Hodgson was tried for seditious words at the Old Bailey 
on the 9th of the same month, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned two years in Newgate, to pay a fine of 2001, 
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and to be further imprisoned until such fine be paid, and 
to find security for his good behaviour for two years, 
himself in 2007., and two sureties in 1007. each. (Cob- 
bett’s State Trials, xxii. 1019.) After he had been in- 
carcerated for two years, Hodgson printed “ His Case,” a 
pamphlet of fourteen pages, and dated “ Newgate, Feb. 9, 
1796,” in which he says, “I am now detained for the 
fine and the bail, the former of which it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to pay, as I am not either worth the money, 
nor have I any likelihood of being so, at least while my 
habitation shall be within the stone walls and massive 
doors of Newgate.” 

Charles Pigott, commonly called Louse Pigott, was the 
author of The Jockey Club; he died on June 27, 1794, and 
was buried in the family vault at Chetwynd Aston, Salop. 
Some notices of him may be found in “ N. & Q.” 2°¢§, ix. 
462; 3°4 S. iii. 122.] 


Lrerary Catratoevrs.—I shall be much obliged 
for references to any books, pamphlets, or articles 
in periodicals, treating on the subject of making 
Catalogues of libraries. The works I have already 
seen are > — 

“Horne’s Introduction to Bibliography : Outlines for 
the Classification of a Library submitted to the Trustees 
of the British Museum.” 4to. 1825. 

Also, by Mr. Horne : — 

“The Art of Making Catalogues of Libraries, by a 
Reader at the British Museum.” London, 1856. 8vo, 
Pp. 60. 

And— 

“ Exposé succinct d’un Nouveau Systéme d’organisa- 
tion des Bibliothéques publiques, par un Bibliothécaire.” 
Montpelier, 1845. 

I may add, that I shall be happy to give a fair 
price for a copy of any of the three last-mentioned 
treatises. 
were the authors of the last two works? G. W. 

Croydon. 

[Although Bibliography may now rank asa science, we 
are still without any settled canon for the compilation of 
4 Catalogue of our public libraries—one that will enabk 
the student to find with ease and certainty the book of 
which he is in want. A library without an available 
Catalogue is like an unopened mine : the wealth is there, 
but it cannot be reached. Perhaps the most complete 
list of authors who have treated on the various methods 
for making Catalogues of Libraries, will be found in 
Meyer's Conversations-Lexicon, art. “ Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft.” There is also a valuable article on Library 
Catalogues in the Quarterly Review, vol. 1xxii. pp. 1—25 ; 
and @ series of papers on the same subject in the Athe- 
neum of 1848, pp. 1264, 1298, 1329 ; and in that of 1849, 
Pp. 92, 116, 141, 169, 196, 224, 279, 489, 761,878. Consult 
also Edwards's Memoirs of Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo, 1859, 
Book IIl., “Classification and Catalogues.” The cele- 
brated Pierre Francois Le Courayer, author of A Disser- 
tation on the Validity of the Ordinations of the English 


Ghurch, wrote “A Letter to M. PAbbé Gerardin con- | 


I should be glad, too, to learn who | 


| cerning a new project of a Library Catalogue.” It is 


dated 1712, in folio, consisting of eight pages in double 


| columns. The Art of Making Catalogues of Libraries, 


8vo, 1856, is by A. Crestadoro, Ph. D., the Editor of the 
Catalogue of the Manchester Free Library, royal 8vo, 
1864.] 

RUINED ABBEYs.—Where can I find the best 
and fullest accounts of the now “ ruined abbeys 
and monasteries” in this country, especially as 
regards those on the Thames, such as Bisham 
Abbey, Burnham Abbey, Medmenham, &c., &c. ? 

A Constant READER. 

[Bisham Abbey. No remains of the conventual build- 
ings are now extant, except a doorway or entrance to the 
seat which goes by the name of Bisham Abbey. Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, ed. 1830, vi. 527 ; Beauties of England 
and Wales, with plate, i. 192; Grose’s Antiquities of 
England, with plate, vol. i. 

Burnham Abbey is now a mere ruin, and only pre- 
serves, among its remains, some door cases and window 
frames of the original building, which, having been cut 
out of soft chalk, the mouldings remain uninjured by the 
atmosphere. All that can be traced of the rest of the 
building, formed apparently part of the monks’ lodgings. 
This is situated about one mile distant from Burnham, a 
little southward of the Bath road. The principal part of 
the cloister and chapel, supposed to have been destroyed 
soon after the dissolution of religious houses, are no 
longer to be traced. Lipscomb’s Bucks, iii. 206 ; Willis’s 


| History of Abbies, ii. 15; Grose’s Antiquities, with two 


plates, vol. i., and Buck’s Antiquities of Castles, &c., vol. i. 
pl. 8, for a west view. 

Of Medmenham Abbey, a very small portion of the 
conventual buildings remains. During the last century 
a club of wits and humorists, under the assumed name of 
the Monks of St. Francis, converted its ruins into a con- 
vivial retreat. For particulars of the old abbey, consult 
Langlev’s History of Desborough, 4to, 1797, pp. 340—344 ;yX 
Lipseomb’s Bucks, iii. 614 ; Willis’s Mitred Abbeys, ii. 
29; Beauties of England and Wales, with plate, i. 375 ; 
and Grose’s Antiquities, with plate, vol. i.] 


STERNHOLD AND Hopxrns’s Verston. —I have 
lately come across a very old Prayer-Book; 
printed in the year 1715, by a John Baskett. It 
contains a great many quaint engravings: one of 
which is the Gunpowder Plot, with the eye of 
God looking down upon Guy Fawkes as he is 
approaching the Houses of Parliament with his 
lantern. At the end of the book, the “ Te Deum,” 
“ Magnificat,” “ Nunc dimittis,” “Ten Command- 
ments,” and “Athanasian Creed,” are put into 
verse. My query is, by whom were these versi- 
fied ? T. T. Dyzr. 

[These divine poetical pieces are by William Whitting- 
ham, “the unworthy puritanical Dean of Durham,” noto- 
rious for having destroyed or removed many beautiful 
and harmless monuments of ancient art in his cathedral. 
To a man, who had so highly spiritualised his religious 
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conceptions, as to be convinced, like some modern fana- 
ties, that a field, a street, or a barn, were fully sufficient 
for all the operations of christian worship, the venerable 
structures raised by the magnificent piety of our ances- 
tors could convey no ideas of solemnity, and had no other 
charms than their ample endowments. Heylin says, that 
from vicinity of situation, he was enabled to Jend con- 
siderable assistance to his friend Knox in the introduc- 
tion of the presbyterian hierarchy into Scotland. Beside 
these hymns he translated sixteen of the psalms in Stern- 
hold and Hopkins’s version, all which bear his initials. 
He died in 1579. Wood's Athena (Bliss), i. 194, and 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, iii. 147, ed. 1840.) 


HonorIFIcaBILITUDINITY.—Can you inform me 


in what dictionary this word is to be found exclu- | 


sive of Bailey's published in 1773, and Maunder’s, 
1840? and by so doing oblige Tuos. Wrient. 
London Docks. 
[This word will be found in Blount’s Glossegraphia, 
1656 ; Coles’s English Dictionary, 1685; and in Ash’s 
Dictionary, 1785.] 


Replies. 





EIKQN BASIAIKH. 
(3"* S. vy. 484.) 

I have allowed Mr. W. Ler’s communication 
to remain so long unnoticed because, though the 
question is one about which I have long taken 
the greatest interest, I have until very lately been 
unable to meet with a copy of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
reply to the objections to the arguments of his 
Who wrote Bixév BaoiAxi? and, until I had 
seen this, I felt insecure in making any remarks 
on the subject. I am very glad that a query of 
mine once more revived the Icén in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” because I think a step has been 
gained by Mr. Lex’s communication, giving pro- 
minence to the fact, that the word “feral” occurs 
in editions published so lately as 1685. Mr. Hal- 
lam’s argument was that, immediately on the pub- 
lication of the book, the public noticed, or it oc- 
curred to Gauden that the public would notice, 
the coincidence of the use of this word in the 
Icén, and in his own writings, and that he 
altered it to escape the comparison. Mr. Hallam 


was the first who made the assertion (though the | 


coincidence of the word, and of the rest of the 
sentence in which it occurs had been pointed out 
before), for, finding that the word does not occur 
in some editions, he used this fact with his usual 


rty. Though the theory was exposed to serious 
ficulties, and it is not asserted by any one that 


tion was a telling one; for, though the coincidence 
| was perhaps of small importance, this display of 
| cowardice and conscious deception would haye 
| been most suspicious. It is, therefore, very satis- 
factory that Mr. Lex has proved that the word 
was not consciously altered, and Mr, Hallam’ 
conjecture falls to the ground. 
Dr. Wordsworth expressed his firm conviction 
| that the truth (on which ever side it rests) would 
|} one day be made clear. I scarcely share his con- 
fidence. Immense labour has been expended on 
internal and circumstantial evidence, such as that of 
character, probability, &c., which is a species of evi- 
dence which will always fail to convince where the 
will is opposed to the conclusion arrived at; and, 
unless some fortunate discovery of fact is made, I 
fear that every one will continue to range himself on 
that side to which his political and religious pre- 
dilections lead him, ae that a century hence the 
question will still be as far from settlement as it 
is at present. One thing must always be remem- 
bered, there can be no such thing as a compromise. 
Gauden’s claim is that he wrote the whole. If it 
can be shown that the king wrote any considerable 
| part of it (as William Lilly, the astrologer, who 
opposed the king, said he very well knew that he 
did), the opponent's case falls to the ground. It 

| has been acknowledged, by a talented antagonist 
of the king’s claim, that if it could be proved 
that any papers forming the original of the Join 
were in the possession of the king, before the 
time when Gauden says he sent him a complete 
copy, there would be an end to the whole ques- 
tion. I venture to ask two questions tending to 
this end. 

Where are the “originals of the king’s papers 
found at Naseby ? 

The king’s case states that a copy of the Jcin 
as far as then written, was found at Naseby 
among the king’s papers, and returned to him by 
Major Huntington ; but it is very improbable that 
one complete copy only should have existed, and 
no loose leaves, rough drafts, or other papers re- 
lating to the same subject. If the king’s papers 
found after the battle still exist in any of the 
public depositories, some of these might possibly 
still be found. 

Do any of the Herbert family know anything of 
the books and papers of Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
distinctly states that among them was a MS. of 
the Zcén in the king’s own hand ? 

This MS. would not be so strong a proof as the 
others, yet Mr. Hallam thought that it would go 


| far to establish the royal claim. 
haste to grasp any weapon against the royal | 


It is a curious fact that the opinion of the re- 
publican government on the first appearance of 
the Icén (as described by Mrs. Gauden her- 


Gauden superintended the printing of ‘any other | self), was not that the king had received the 
than the first edition (Mrs. Gauden says he was | MS. from a friend and ee it, as Gauden 


hiding for his life), yet there is no doubt the asser- affirms, but that he had h 


nothing whatever to 
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do with it, and could have had nothing, having upon by Sir Walter Scott in his Fortunes of Nigel, 


been soclosely watched. We are let into many more 
secrets of what was passing than were known even 
to the chief actors of the time, and among them 
into this one—that, while on the one hand the 
king was so closely watched and guarded from 
without, that it would have been, and was, a very 
dificult thing to convey anything (book or any- 
thing else) to him; yet he had so warm a friend 
in Sir Thomas Herbert, and in others set about 
him by the usurping government, that he had 


ample opportunities for writing in his room, in | 
| 216) would derive great entertainment from read- 


which Sir Thomas says he was never disturbed, and 
the instrument of the government, on whom they 
trusted to prevent the king from having any op- 
portunities of writing the Icén, is one of the 
principal witnesses that he did write it. It is 
further to be remarked that, whereas Mrs. Gau- 
den asserts that the government knew the book 
was not the king’s, and were even in possession of 
the MS. in Gauden’s own handwriting, Milton, 


| 


and which exposed him so often to the imputa- 
tion of hypocrisy (as in Cromwell’s reported 
speech on the Jcén), which led him once to refuse 
to escape, lest he should be discovered and ex- 

osed to indignity, and which finally influenced 
Bim on the scaffold, would I think be found to 
have influenced him in writing, as I have no 
doubt he did write, the Jcén. I do not advise 
this, for I believe that no good will come of a 
further expenditure of labour and talent on this 
part of the inquiry. Mr. Mackay (3 S,. vi. 


ing Dr. Wordsworth’s exhaustive treatment of 
all that has been written on this part of the sub- 


| ject, both for and against the king’s claim, but it 


writing against the book by the order of, and with | 


every assistance from, the government, says no- | 


thing of this, takes it for granted that most of 
the book is the king’s, and only hints at some 
suspicions and gossip to throw discredit on the 
work, while he shows over and over again how 
consistent the book is with the king’s known cha- 
racter and studies. 

A correspondent has asked what has been 
written on the internal evidence? He will 
haps be interested in the following passage, which 
I confess convinces me that the king was writing 
the book at Holdenby : — 

“What they call obstinacy,” says the King in the 
twenty-third chapter, “I know God accounts honest 
constancy; from which reason and religion, as well ae 
honour, forbid me to recede. 

“It is evident now, that it was not evil counsellors with 


me, but a good conscience in me, which hath been fought | 


against: nor did they ever intend to bring me to my 
Parliament, till they had brought my mind to their 
obedience.” 


Now in the “Clarendon Papers” is the follow- 


er- | 


ing, sent from Holdenby for the information of | 


Secretary Nicholas and Sir Edward Hyde : — 
“March 35, 1643. The King perseveres most patiently 
and magnanimously in his principles, and lately worsted 
Sir James Harington in hisown argument .. . . . 
The Earl of Pembroke and Lord Montague, and other of 
the Commissioners, blame Harington’s rashness in say- 
ing, it was not the evil counsellors, but his Majesty’s ob- 
durateness the parliament contended against.” “(Vide 
Wordsworth, Who wrote Elxéy BaciAuxh 2?” pp- 357-8.) 


_If any further inquiry is to be made in this 
direction (the internal evidence, which I should 
not advise), I think something might be made of 
& comparison of the book, with a characteristic, 
which I think was one of the leading ones in the 
king's nature, that of regard to decorum. This 


} 


ruling principle, which has been well touched | 


can scarcely lead to more than entertainment. 
Each person goes to the inquiry with his own 
prejudices, as Mr. Hallam did, who contrasts, 
what he chooses for this occasion to call “ the 
sound taste and practical piety of Charles” with 
the “puerility ” and “senseless cant” which he 
thinks he finds in the Jcén. And, besides this, 
I do not believe that we can at this distance of 
time judge with certainty what any man then 
living, churchman or puritan, would be likely to 
do or to write. 

There- is a remarkable instance of this, which 
is very germane to the subject, though I do not 
know that its bearing on the internal evidence on 
the authorship of the Zeén has been mentioned. 
In Milton’s tract (which seems to me to be chiefly 
valuable as showing the affection in which the 
king’s memory was held by the mass of the 


| people) he called attention, as is well known, to 


the fact that the first of the prayers, printed as 
composed and used by the king immediately be- 
fore the execution (he says the king put them 
into Bishop Juxon’s hand on the scaffold) is copied 
nearly verbatim from a prayer in Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s Arcadia. With Milton’s deductions from 
this of course I have no sympathy. The prayer 
is avery beautiful one, as the following extract 
will show, which has so much of the ring of St. 
Augustine in it, that I cannot help thinking that 
Sydney must have been a student of the Confes- 
siones : — 

“ Only this much let me crave of Thee (let my craving, 
O Lord, be accepted of since it even proceeds from Thee), 
that by Thy goodness, which is Thyself, Thou wilt suffer 
some beam of Thy Majesty so to shine in my mind that I 
who acknowledge it my noblest Title to be Thy Creature, 
may still in my greatest afflictions depend confidently on 
Thee.” (The words in italics are the king’s.) 

What I deduce from this fact is this— There 
never was any doubt expressed, that I know of, 
that these prayers were really drawn up by the 
king (except the absurd story, invented some fosty 
years after, that Milton and Bradshaw bribed the 

rinter to insert this particular prayer), and there 
is every reason to suppose that he wished them 
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to be given to the world; if the king then, at so 


solemn a moment, in the face of the whole ram- | 


t puritan faction, saw nothing to fear or to 
ashamed of in so bold an —— what 
certainty can we have in judging what he would 


be likely to write in the Jcén, or what he would | 


not P 

Mr. Lee wishes to know the reasons for 
supposing that the “ Embleme” was engraved 
with the first edition; will he kindly give his 
reasons for supposing that it was not? and, in 
conclusion, if 


e would, with the permission of | 


the Editor, publish in “N. & Q.” as complete a | 


list of the editions of the Zcén as he can, with any 


remarks on them which he may think of value, | 


it would be, I think, a very interesting paper, 
and, not at all impossibly might bring to light 
some new fact. 
J. Henry SHoRTHOUSE. 
Edgbaston. 


DILAMGERBENDI. 
(3" S, viii. 349.) 


Many years have elapsed since I travelled from 
Ringwood to Southampton by the turnpike road 
through the New Forest; but I well remember a 
comfortable-looking house, situated on the ele- 
vated table-land about two miles from the former 
town, which commanded an extensive 
including the Isle of Wight and Isle of Purbeck, 
and which its clerical owner had christened “ Di- 
lamgerbendi Villa.” 
most people, 
thoug heard it said that it had some occult 
signification to the Isle of Wight. Perhaps that 
gentleman might be found to throw light on the 
query of W. S. J. 

In the mean time, may I be allowed to ask 
your correspondent on what authority he makes 
the statement that the Hampshire coast opposite 
the island, and the isle of Purbeck, were occupied 
by a tribe of ancient Britons called “ Bindocladii ?” 
It is the first time I have met with the fact or the 


Win- or Wim-bourne. Bindon Hill may haye 
derived its original appellation from its cha 

nature, for its white entrenchments would be 
visible from a long distance. W. W. 8. 





In reference to the very interesting inquiry 
raised by W. S. J., under this heading — no less 
important an one than concerning a new name for 
the Isle of Wight—new, indeed, to us moderns, 
but known, it would seem, to those of yore 
may I endeavour to contribute one or two addi- 
tional considerations ? 

I have had the pleasure of living for many 
years on an elevated table-land in the New 
‘orest, from whence the whole of the northern 
side of the island is on view, from Ryde to the 
Needles. The house being a newly-built one 
when I became its tenant, I caused the title to 


| be painted on it—* Dilamgerbendi Villula” ; my 
| reason for so doing being to ventilate amongst- 


prospect, | 


The name was a puzzle to | 
I believe; it certainly was to me; | 


antiquaries, who might happen to pass along, a 
matter of no common, but very uncommon recog- 
nition in scholarship, and of no easy settlement. 
The island is known to thousands to have had 
the name Vecta or Vecti (not Vecto), but not one 
in a million—not ten, perhaps, in England—have 
known it by the name Dilamgerbendi. I will 
venture, then, to assist the inquiry by one or two 
observations in the present stage of it. 

I. It is not made clear in W. S. J.’s article, 
what is, nevertheless the case, that the same cir- 
cumstance—the retiring of St. David to be under 
St. Paulinus, the disciple of St. Germanus—is 
recorded in one ancient record to have been into 


| Veeta, by other into Dilamgerbendi: the same 
| place, then, receives each of those names. 


name; and it would, if substantiated, be of some | 


archeological interest, as we might then reason- 
ably assume that the Station Vindo- or Bindo- 
= of Antonine’s Itinerary, which is to be 
ound some ten or twelve miles to the west from 


Ringwood on the Via Iceniana, as it traverses the | 


Dorset Downs from Old Sarum to Dorchester, was 
the principal town or city of the “ Bindocladii.” 
With regard to the Romanized name Vindo- or 
Bindo-gladia, the prefix is generally considered 
by etymologists to be derived from the Cymric, 

wyn, or Gwen, fair, white; and the affix from 
gladh, stream ; so that the Celtic town derived its 
name from the stream that flows below the hill 
on which it is situated; afterwards called the 


II. W. 8. J. is quite on the right scent in 
seeking aid from etymological sources. I think, 
also, it may be capable of proof, or nearly so, 
that he is in the right track in his remark on the 
latter part of the name. In Dr. Butler's Atlas of 
Ancient Geography, in the ae “ Britannia An- 
tiqua,” the range of the Vindo or Bindocladii 
seems to extend from above Poole harbour and 
Purbeck, along the whole coast opposite the Isle 
of Wight. Very nearly within that range, then, 
we have at the western end of it the hill Bindon, 
the Bindon Liberty, Bindon Abbey; and there 
was once, it would seem, Bindon a town. (I find 
in the Encyclopédie of Diderot and D’Alembert, 
1778, “ Bindon, ville d’Angleterre dans la Pro- 
vince de Dorset.”) We have at the eastern end 
of the range, Binsted and Binster Island, and in- 
land, in East Hampshire, another Binsted; and 
on the northern side of the Isle of Wight, oppo- 
site the Bindocladii, we have another Binstead. 
On this part of the matter I would ask, then — 

1. Is not this commencement of the names of 
places with the syllable Bin peculiar to 
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rage of country—this portion of southern Eng- 
lan: , 


2, Can any of your readers, living near any of 
the Binsteds, or Bindon districts, furnish any in- 
formation as to the origin of those names ? 

8. Is Binster Island still extant, and is it a 
lace inhabited, and of what dimension, or has it 
hen swallowed up by the sea? for I observe 
that, while it is duly recognised in Cary’s Map 


of England in 1818, it is omitted in Greenwood’s | 


Great Map of oy ae 1826. Its situation in 
the former map is 


Islands. 

III. There is, however, yet another view of the 
matter, which, I think, should be just adverted 
to, in order that its degree of probability may be 
considered by those who will, I trust, throw light 
by their researches on this interesting inquiry. 
I find in Hofmanni Lexicon Universale (the work 
of which the on dit is that Mr. D’Israeli saith, 
“Tt fails me not when all others do fail”), the 
following statements : —“ Bendis, lingua Thracum 
Diana dicitur. Per Bevdi autem intelligi terram : 
eandem vero lunam esse.” He then cites Strabo, 
lib. ix, and the chief scholiasts, to establish that 


between Hayling and Portsea | 


Bendidia were certain rites to Diana, used in | 


Thrace and at Athens; and in his “ Continuatio ” 
he adds, on the authority of Livy, xxxviii. 41, 


inquit, ut scribit Hesychius, lingua Thracum 
Diana appellatur.” Behold a plausible Di. . 

bendi for Wight! Some lucky starred wight in- 
terpret the amger ! J. K. C. 


ST. JEROM A “CICERONIAN,” 
(3"¢ §. viii. 332.) 

The account inquired for occurs in the long and 
very interesting Letter of St. Jerom to Eustochium. 
The following is a literal translation : — 

“Many years ago, when I had separated myself from 
home, parents, sister, relations, and what is more diffi- 
cult, from the habit of living sumptuously,—for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven, and had travelled to Jeru- 
salem to engage in warfare, I could not altogether bear 
to be deprived of that library which I had with consum- 
mate study and labour provided myself with at Rome. 
Therefore, miserable wretch that I was, when I was abvut 
to read Tully, I fasted; after often watching in the 
nights, after the tears, which the remembrance of my 

t sins drew from my inmost soul, Plautus was taken 
into my hands. If sometimes, returning to myself, I 
began to read the Prophets, their barbarous style dis- 
gusted me; and because with blind eyes I did not see 
the light, I did not think the fault lay in my eyes, but 
in the sun. When the old serpent was thus deluding me, 
about the middle of Lent, a fever in my bones laid hold 
o% my wasted body, and without any rest, which may 

S0 appear incredible, so preyed upon my unhappy mem- 
bers, that my bones hardly held together. Meantime 
— preparing to bury me ; and the vital warmth 

just palpitated in my tepid breast alone, while the 


rest of my body was already cold: when on a sudden I 
was wrapped in spirit, and taken before the tribunal of 
my Judge: where there was so great a light, and so 
much splendour from the brightness of those who stood 
round about, that falling down upon the ground, I did 


| not dare to look up. When interrogated as to my pro- 


fession, I answered that I was a Christian. And he who 
presided said :—* Thou liest: thou art not a Christian, 
but a Ciceronian, for where thy treasure is, there will thy 
heart also be. (St. Matt. vi.) 1 was at once struck dumb, 
and under the scourge—for he had commanded me to be 
scourged,—I was still more tormented by the fire of m 

conscience, applying to myself that verse: But who shall 
confess to thee in hell? (Ps. vi.) I began, however, to 
cry out, and to say with groanings: Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, have mercy on me. This my voice resounded, 
amidst my scourging. At length, the assistants falling 
at the feet of the president, besought him to forgive me 
in consideration of my youth, and allow me time to re- 
pent of my error, and then being let go, to be tortured 
again, if | should ever read books of heathen literature. 
I, who in such straits, was willing to promise yet more, 
began to bind myself, by oath, and to call upon his name, 
and say: ‘O Lord, if I shall ever have in my possession 
any profane books, if I shall read any, I shall have de- 
nied thee.’ Upon this solemn oath, being let go, I re- 
turn to those on earth, and to the astonishment of all, 
open my eyes, so drowned in a flood of tears, that my 
grief would have convinced the most incredulous. Nor 
was that a slumber, or vain dream, such as often deludes 
us: witness the tribunal before which I lay; witness the 
sad judgment which I feared: so may it never be my 
misfortune to be subjected to such atrial. I declare that 


J on ° om "hl , shoulders were black blue, and that after the 
“Bendidium Templum, Xc., ubi Turnebus, Bendis, | ™ boulders were Binck and Uns, an goed 


dream I felt the wounds, and that ever since I have ap- 
plied to sacred studies with greater ardour than I before 
read profane literature.”— Hieron. ad Eustochium, Ep. 


xxii. cap. 13. 
F. C. H. 


BENEDICT. 
(3 S, viii. 276, 317, 342.) 

Your correspondent Scurin would have me put 
on my best spectacles for a reperusal of his former 
article; but lam happy to inform him, that though 
a septuagenarian, I never use these aids to vision. 
His own assurance that I have mistaken his mean- 
ing is indeed sufficient; but justice, as well as 
candour,’obliges me to add that I should not, I 
fear, have discovered my mistake, from a repe- 
rusal of his previous observations. I still ven- 
ture to think that the misunderstanding was very 
natural. He observed that the bride did not re- 
ceive her full blessing on the bridal day. But 


| whoever examines the forms, either of the Anglo- 


Saxon, or the Sarum, York, or Bangor rituals, 
will be satisfied of the plenitude of the nuptial 
benedictions given at the actual marriage; when, 
as the Anglo-Saxon rite says, “A mass priest 
should be present to bind their union with od’s 
blessing to all prosperity.” After blessing the 
ring, and placing it on the finger of the bride, he 
pronounced this very solemn benediction : — 
“May God the Father bless you; may Jesus Christ 
preserve you ; may the Holy Ghost enlighten you; may 
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the Lord look down upon you, and give you peace, and 
fill you with every spiritual blessing, to the remission of 
all your sins, and the possession of everlasting life. 
Amen.” 

Then during the mass which followed, and just 
before the “ Pax Domini,” he pronounced the well- 
known nuptial benediction, addressed exclusively 
to the bride. 

The same forms were retained in the uses of 
Sarum, York, and Bangor, though there is a little 
variation in some parts of the ceremonial, and in 
the prayers and benedictions following the placing 
of the ring; and the whole service was much 


xiv.5. Besides, Winer, Newman, Buxtorf, Gese. 
nius, &c., in their respective Hebrew Dictionaries 
speak of the Rephaim as a race of giants, admit. 
ting at the same time that the word may als 
mean the dead, or the marvellous. This double 
meaning Mr. Buckton should have mentioned, 
But your correspondent probably had in mind 


| the passage in Job (chap. xxvi. 5), where in the 


A. V. the word Rephaim is rendered by dead 
things. Now, with all due deference to Mg, 
Bvucxton’s biblical learning, I consider the trans- 


| lation to be incorrect; and many others appear to 


longer than in our present use. The usual nup- | 


tial benediction followed before the “ Pax Domini ;”’ 
but I wish particularly to call attention to the 
second portion of it, in which occurs this rubrical 
direction: “ Hic incipit benedictio sacramentalis,”’ 
followed by these words: “ Deus, qui tam excel- 
lenti mysterio conjugalem copulam consecrasti, ut 
Christi et Ecclesie sacramentum presignares in 
feedere nuptiarum, &c.”’"—precisely the same form 
which the Catholic ritual - at present. 

How, after all this, it could he said that the 
bride did not receive her full blessing on the bridal 
day, I might well not understand. For, as to the 
Benedictio thalami, that is directed in the Sarum 
and the other rites, to be given at the close of the 
wedding day, “cum sponsus et sponsa ad lectum 
yervenerint ”: and as to any other blessings given 
foster to the bride, they were much less solemn 
and important, in use only in some countries, and 
not found in any of our English rituals. 

F.C. I, 


REPHAIM: GIANTS. 
(3"* S, viii. 271.) 

My thanks to Mr. Buckron for his remarks on 
the bed and stature of Og, King of Bashan. No 
doubt the height of those persons called “ giants,” 
both in ancient and modern times, has been greatly 
exaggerated. But at the same time it is quite evi- 
dent that the giants mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
under the different names of —Nephilim, Rephaim, 
Anakim, Emim, Zamzummim, &c., were of an un- 


common or extraordinary stature. Your corre- | 


——s however, makes a remark on the word 
ephaim, which I think is calculated to mislead 
an ordinary reader. He says: “The word Re- 


phaim (rendered giants) means the dead, or the | 


marvellous,” &c. In one sense this assertion is 
correct, for in several parts of the Old Testament 
the Hebrew word seems to mean either the dead, 
the state of death, or perhaps in some passages 
hell itself. (See cael 


ii. 18; ix. 18; and xxi. | 


16). But it is certain that the word Rephaim | 


has also another meaning—viz. giants, or a race of 
giants, of whom we have a notice in Genesis 


be of the same opinion. The Douay Version, fol- 
lowing the Septuagint and other translations, ren- 
ders the verse thus: “ Behold the giants groan 
under the waters, and they that dwell with them.” 
Luther translates the verse almost word for word 
the same as the preceding: “ Die Riesen iangsten 


| sich unter den Wassern, und die bey ihnen 


wohnen.” 

Again: I do not quite understand what Mr. 
Buckton means by these words: “ Augustine (St.) 
was much interested in keeping up the notion of 
ancient men being of excessively great stature, 
and seems to have made it a point of religious 
doctrine,” &c. In what way or in what sense was 
this great and illustrious saint interested in making 
the matter a point of religious doctrine? What 
sarticular passage in his De Civitate Dei bears out 
Mr. Bucxton’s view ? J. Datton. 

Norwich. 

P.S. Since the above remarks were written, I 
have met with a copy of Dr. Samuel Lee’s Trans- 
lation of the Book: of Job (London, 1837). On 
referring to chap. xxvi. 5, I find the learned Pro- 
fessor does not adopt the rendering of the A. V., 
but leaves the wan Rephaim as it stands in the 
Hebrew. In his commentary, on chap. xxvi., 
p- 384, appended to the translation, he considers 
the Rephaim as “ a terrific warlike race of people. 
He will not, however, admit that the word Re- 
phaim means either dead men generally, or the 
manes of dead men. 


BRAOSE. 
(3" S. viii. 86, 197.) 

The early parts of the pedigrees of our ancient 
nobles are unfortunately generally defective. 
Dugdale, who is considered and constantly quoted 
as the great authority in these matters, I know 
by experience, is not at all to be depended upon: 
his references are often erroneous, and his quota- 
tions from chronicles contradictory. It is always 
necessary to examine the original documents he 
refers to. I feel some interest in the genealogy 
of the De Braose family, and shall feel obliged to 
the compiler of the “ brief genealogical table ” in 


| p. 197, to state what is the authority for making 
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William de Braose, who married a daughter of 


Richard de Clare, the same person that married, 
Indly, Agnes de Moels; and Srdly, Maria, daugh- 
ter of William, Lord Ros? According to all the 
pedigrees that have fallen in my way, the William 
e Braose who married the daughter of Richard 
de Clare, whose name was Matilda not Isabella, 


died in prison about the year 1210 or 1211, and was | 
buried in the Priory of Sele, in Sussex; and by | 


an entry in the Close Roll, 3 Hen. IIL, 1219, we 
find his widow, Matilda de Clare, claimed her 
dower in his lands. The William de Braose who 
married Mary de Ros was grandson to the former, 
and died in 1290 or 1291, and was buried at Sele. 
His eldest son William did homage for his lands 
in Gower, in the latter year. This could not have 
been a son of Mary de Ros, for a reason which 
will presently appear, but of some former wife 
whose name I have not found. 

Now arises another question: What is the 
authority, other than Dugdale and his copiers, 
that Maria de Ros, widow of William de Braose, 


was the same person as the wife of Ralph de | 
Cobham and of Thomas de Brotherton. Notwith- | 


standing the array of names quoted by HERMEN- 


trupg, I believe she was not. The amg | is | 
adies. That | 


decidedly against the identity of the 
William de Braose died in 1290 is clear, from the 
fact before mentioned, that his son William did 
homage for Gower in 1291. By Mary de Ros he 
left two sons, Richard and Peter. It is by no 
means clear which was the eldest; nor for our 
present purpose, does it much matter. Richard 
died in 1294 without issue; leaving a widow 
Alice, and his brother Peter, his heir (Inquisitions 


24 & 33 Edw. I.); and Alice died 1301 (Originalia 

Peter did homage for his | 
brother’s lands, 1295 (Orig., 23 Edw. 1.) Here | 
we may remark that, if William, Lord of Gower, | 
had been a son by Mary de Ros, he would have | 


24 & 29 Edw. I.). 


been the heir of Richard instead of Peter. It is 


clear, therefore, that Mary was not the first wife 
As Richard de Braose, | 
who died in 1294, was a married man, we must | 


of William de Braose. 


suppose that he was at least twenty-two; which 
would place his birth in 1272; and his mother 
we cannot suppose to have been less than fifteen 


or sixteen, which would place her birth in 1247 | 


or thereabouts. Thomas of Brotherton was born 


in 1300, and his first wife Alice, daughter of | 


Roger Halys, bore him three children: so that he 
could not have married a second wife before about 
1330, when the widow of William de Braose must 
have attained the mature age of eighty-three, or 
thereabouts. Truly the statement is ridiculous. 
But there is positive evidence that she died in 


1325 or 1826 (19 Edw. II.); in which year orders | 


were issued to the escheators to seize all the lands 
of which she died seised in Kent and Wilts, into 
the king’s hands; and it was recited that, in the 


latter county, she held one-third of the manor of 
Manyngford Brewis in dower, and the other two- 
thirds by-gift of (her son) Peter; that Thomas 
de Brewose (son of Peter) was the heir, and the 
following year Thomas being of full age did 
fealty, &e. (Orig., 19 & 20 Edw. II.). In all the 
above records she is invariably styled “ Maria que 
fuit uxor Wilt. de Brewos, meaning his widow, 
without the slightest intimation that she had 
ever had another husband. Be that as it may, 
she was certainly not the wife of Thomas de 
Brotherton, nor of Ralph de Cobham. The In- 
quisition post mortem of the Countess, as to her 


| lands in Wales, &c., is dated July 6, 36 Edw. ILL, 


1363; and she is there expressly styled “ Maria 
Comitissa Norfole, uxor Thome de Brotherton 
comitis Norfole, relicta Rad. de Cobeham militis.” 
Ralph de Cobham died in 1324 or 1325; and as his 
heir was only one year old, we may assume that 
the widow was quite a young woman: perhaps 
not more than twenty at that time, about twenty- 
five when she married Thomas de Brotherton, 
and under sixty when she died. 

The difficulty Hermentrvpe feels respecting 
the heirs is easily explained: John de Cobham 
was the heir of those — which the Countess 
held in dower from her first husband, but the 
heirs of the lands she held in dower from her 


| second husband were his children by his first wife. 


His only son having died in infancy, these were 
Margaret, then wife of Sir Walter Manny, and 
Alice, who married Sir Edward Montague ; but 
as she died young, her representative was their 
daughter Johanna, who, although returned as only 
thirteen years old, was the wife of William 
Ufford. T. W. 


NOTES ON FLY-LEAVES. 
(3" S. viii. 326.) 

The lines quoted by HERMENTRUDE are part of 
a prophecy attributed to Merlin — 

“Merling sayes in his Booke, who will read right ;” 
and as such, with more or less variation, to suit 
the times, have been printed in most collections of 
such rhapsodical rubbish. 

It would be ridiculous to inquire, as suggested 
by HerMentRvpE, into what is meant by the 
allusions to arms, persons, and places. One lead- 
ing rule of the old prophecy writers, was to crowd 
as many incongruous images as possible into their 
predictions, trusting to the chapter of accidents, 
or doctrine of probabilities rather, that some one 
of them might bear some distant relation to a 


| future event, and thus be accepted as a fulfilled 


prophecy. It is this simple fact that gives the 
really startling character to some of the alleged 
fulfilments of many of the prophecies of Nostra- 
damus, 
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A curious instance of what I have just men- 
tioned appears in the very lines as quoted by 
HERMENTRUDE — ’ 

“For they shall meet in the morning with moon full 
bright, 

Between Seton and the sea sorrow shall be wrought.” 


The battle of Preston Pans was fought and won 
by the Young Pretender’s Highland forces; Gene- 
ral Cope, with the regular army, being signally 
defeated in the autumn of 1745. The battle oc- 
curred very early in the morning, close to the 
village of Seton, and of course near the sea. Here 


was a fulfilment of ae at once, not | 


merely the prediction affecting Seton, but the 
whole prophecy must consequently have alluded 
to Charles Edward Stuart. He was then the 


Cock of the North, with Fortune as his friend, and | 


Right was at last to have free entrance. Then 
Troy [London] might tremble for fear of the dead 
man [Charles 
render him their keys; and, with 
the Stuart, Truth shall rise, falsehood be punished, 
and gentle Justice shall amend all wrongs. I need 


not specify the many other allusions that the par- | 


tisan and the age agro aad might draw from 
those lines. When Mr. Cumming interprets the 


simple English word “ bulrushes " to signify “ fast- | 


sailing steam-packets,” I may be excused for re- 


ferring to those older interpretations of a very | 


similar and much better kind. 

HERMENTRUDE will find a complete version of 
her prophecy in — 

“The Whole Prophecies of Scotland, England, France» 
Ireland, and Denmark ; Prophesied by Thomas Rymer> 
Marvellous Merling, Beid, Berlington, Waldhave, EI- 
traine, Banester, and Sybilla. 
tish Meeter. Edinburgh, London, 1745.” 


W. PINKeERrTon. 





It may interest Henmentrupe to know that, 


attached to the MS. of Lancelot of the Lail:, lately | 


re-edited by me for the Early English Text So- 
ciety, there are some fragments, several of them 


in the same hand writing as Lancelot, and one of | 


which begins,— 
“ Quhen the koke in the north halows his nest,” 


I think this will be found to give a much better | 
text than that which Hermenrrvpe has lighted | 
on. The date of the handwriting is, perhaps, | 


about 4.p. 1500, but of this I am not very sure. 
Watter W. Sxxar. 





Of the two punning epitaphs upon cobblers con- 


tributed to “N. & Q.” by Mr. W. Carew Haz- | 


Litt and by W. C. B., the first (which Mr. 
Hazuirtt found written upon the blank fly-leaf of 
a@ copy of Camden’s Remains) was printed in 1658 
in Wit Restored. See p. 179 of the reprint, “On 
the Death of Cut. Cobler” — 


The towns of Kent shall sur- | 
the triumph of | 


In Latin Verse and Scot- | 


$< 


| “ Death and an honest cobler fell at bate,” &&c, 


The second, transcribed by W. C. B. from FR 

| gant Extracts, was probably taken from Wir; 
Recreations, selected from the finest fancies of Mo- 
derne Muses, published in 1640, or from the re 
print of that work (p. 238). It is entitled “On a 
Cobler,” and begins — 


“ Death at a cobler’s door oft made a stand.” 


W. Crapprt, 


Barrer (3 S. viii. 369.)— In Ireland, to be 
“on the batter,” is used to signify, to be on the 
road, to be for some days in a state of drunken- 
ness or debauch. I have always supposed the 
word to be the Irish botar, or bothar, which signi- 
fies “a road.” J. H. Topp. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

In further confirmation of Mr. Sara’s opinion 
as to this expression being a piece of trade slang, I 
beg to make an observation. In Holderness (and 
I suppose elsewhere) the sloping side or embank- 
ment of a ditch is called the “batter.” To use 
Mr. Sata’s words, “a man falling away from the 
right path, and lurching and reeling about in 
dissipation” would not easily be kept “on the 
| square’ by the “ batter,” but would, in all pro- 
bability, soon find himself in the “ ditch.” 

W. C. B. 

Currous Custom mn IRELAND (3" S. viii. 325.) 
Surely the reason of the custom mentioned by 
S. Repmonp is simple enough. The front of the 
hat is thus comparatively preserved from the rain, 
and is again presentable when the shower is over. 
There cannot be any connection between this and 
| the practice of the celebrated “ Paddy from Cork.” 
| The reason of his buttoning his coat behind is ex- 
pressly mentioned. ELIADARROB. 


Heap or Cuartes I. (3** §. viii. 263, 313.)— 
| Since sending my note on the Head of Charles I. 
I have come across some lines in Byron’s Works, 
which confirm Sir Henry Halford’s record of the 
opening the Royal Vault at Windsor, 1813, under 
the inspection of the Prince Regent : — 


“ Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties, 
By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies ; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing— 
It moves, it reigns—in all but name a king: 
Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 
| In him the double tyrant starts to life : ; 
Justice and Death have mix’d their dust in vain, 
Each royal vampire wakes to life again. 

| Ah, what can tombs avail! since these disgorge 
The blood and dust of both to mould a George.” 


| Genus irritabile vatum! That this ultra-cynicism 
in Byron was simply poetry is clear from his ultra- 
fulsome “ Sonnet to George the Fourth on the 


| Repeal of Lord Edward Fitzgerald's Forfeiture.” 
| Quren’s GARDENS. 
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Parrots (3° S, viii. 335.)—In connection with 
the accomplishments of O’Kelly’s parrot I beg to 
narrate the following extraordinary circumstance, 
which was related to me eight or nine years ago. 
A lady giving orders to her servant to prepare the 
tea, was overheard by the parrot, whose cage hung 
in the kitchen. [oll thereupon uttered, very 
slowly, these words, “ Polly, put the ket-” Here, 
feeling drowsy, it suddenly stopped, and went to 
roost. On the servant coming into the kitchen 
early the next morning, the first words Poll greeted 
her with, were the continuation, “-tle on, we'll all 
have tea.” For the truth of this remarkable state- 
ment I cannot vouch, nor have I any means of 
having the tale retold in order to test its veracity. 

Ww. C. B. 

Bex Jonson (3" 8. viii. 27.)—In my collec- 
tion of autographs is one bought in England very 
many years ago. It is the printed octavo title- 
leaf of M. Beumler’s Latin grammar : — 
Grammatica. .... Tiguri 

CIO 19 ve (1595).” 


“Nova Latine Liague 
Apud Johannem VVolphium. 

At the very top is written, in a very firm old 
hand, “ tanqua Explorator.” Near the bottom is 
inscribed, in the same hand: “Sia Ben Jonsonij.” 
This was bought by me some thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, when no one thought of forging such 
trifles, especially a name at that time so little 
talked of. Ihave always taken it to be in Ben 
Jonson’s own hand, and think so still. It cost me 
almost nothing ; so that the forger (if forged it 
be) must have worked gratis. 

There is a peculiarity in the e, which may be 
decisive. It is here «, as in the Greek stave-row. 

If genuine, as I have no doubt, he thus writes 
his own name, “ Ben Jonson.” 

GrEoRGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 

James Cropper (3" 8. viii. 331), of the house 
of Messrs. Cropper and Benson, members of the 
Society of Friends, at Liverpool, died in the early 
part of the year 1840. See Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine for that year. "Aduevs. 


_ CHARTERIS OF AMISFIELD: 
Noxz” (3"¢ S. viii. 261.) — The story narrated to 
J. M. by Gilbert Innes of Stow, is found, with 
slight variation, in the “ Walpoliana” of The 
Monthly Magazine for May, 1799, p. 301. As the 
Variations, though few, are somewhat important, 
I transcribe it for insertion if you think it neces- 
sary. It is headed : — . 
“ STRANGE TALE. 

“Lord ** * being out of town, his house was left in 
charge of a female servant. The plate was lodged at his 
banker’s. A letter came to say that his lordship would 

' intown on such a day, and desiring that the plate 
ae be got ready the evening before. The servant 
took the letter to my lord’s brother, who said there was 


same certainty, and delivered the plate. The servant 
being apprehensive of thieves, spoke to their butcher, who 
lent her a stout dog, which was shut up in the room with 
the plate. Next morning a man was found dead in the 
room, his throat being torn out by the dog; and upon 
examination, it proved to be my lord’s brother. The 
matter was carefully hushed, and a report spread that he 


had gone abroad.” 
J.S. G. 

Dalkeith. 

Warrte Harts (3 8. y. 499; vi. 16, 57.) — 

“ In our time, a white hat has been regarded as a poli- 
tical distinction. Henry Hunt, the Radical, almost in- 
variably wore a white hat ; but the political significance 
was thought to be lost by the Hon. Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
an unshrinking Tory, one evening appearing in the 
House of Commons wearing a white hat. At the Oxford 
Commemoration, in 1864, we read of the wearer of a 
white hat being assailed with a storm of hisses. ‘The 
white hat,’ says the reporter, ‘ seems to act on the under- 
graduate as the red rag upon the Spanish bull — it abso- 


lutely infuriates him ; and, until it is removed from sight, 


| is anything but Alma Mater. 


“ SEconD TO | 


he yells and raves as if he were downright mad?’ Pro- 


| bably this arose from the recollection of the old radical 


badge, the white hat ; towards which, Oxford University 
In the Poetical Note-book 
and Epigrammatic Museum, 1824, appeared the following 
solution : — : 
‘ THE WHITE HAT. 
On being asked the reason of wearing one. 

* You asked me the reason I wear a white hat: 

‘Tis for lightness I wear it, what think you of that ? 

So light is its weight that no headache I rue, 

So light its expense that it wears me out two ; 

So light is its colour that it never looks dusty, 

So light though I treat it, it never rides rusty ; 

So light in its fashion, its shape and its air, 

So light in its turning, its twisting, and twining, 

So light in its beaver, its binding, and lining ; 

So light to a figure, so light to a letter, 

And, if light my excuse, you may light on a better.’” 

The Queen, Oct. 7, 1865. 
W. 1.8. Horton. 

Tue Hoe’s Prayer (3° §, vii. 114, 427, 467.) 
On further inquiry nothing can be discovered as 
to the Hog’s prayer, though the Hag’s prayer, or 
that against witches and evil spirits, is well known. 
I believe “the hieroglyphics on their pig-whips, 
which they use as a sort of acharm,” will be found 
to be neither more nor less than certain nicks or 
marks showing the number of the herd, which are 
counted every now and then lest some be lost. 


A, A. 


Epveation or Groreek III. (3' S. vi. 70, &e.) 
Your correspondent has rightly stated that Earl 
Harcourt,and Stone,* Bishop of Peterborough, were 
appointed preceptors to George III., and he has 
given some account of the way in which they per- 


| formed their functions; but he has omitted to 


no doubt of the handwriting. The banker expressed the | 
l 


mention that they were soon dismissed from office, 
and two other persons substituted in their room, 
I never heard any reason assigned, in sober prose, 





[* Dr. John Thomas was Bishop of Peterborough A.p. 
1747-1757.—Ep. ] 
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for the change; but a contemporary bard insinuates 
that Lord Harcourt, at least, lost his situation 
because his son did not make himself sufficiently 

able to the Princess Dowager of Wales, the 
king’s mother. He is speaking of the punish- 
ments to be inflicted on the revolted Americans, 
in case of their subjugation : — 

“On the bare earth Charles Lee shall kneel ; 
Young Harcourt draws the shining steel, 
And bids the party— Fire !’ 
* Why, my brave friend, that milky heart ? 
Had you performed Prince Orlow’s part, 
No frowns had sunk your sire.’” 
N. F. H. for Wit, ii. 148. 
Prince Orlow was one of the chief favourites of 

Catharine II. of Russia. (1 feel some remorse for 
copying the above stanza, which contains a cruel 
calumny on a much-injured lady.) The picture 
of a military execution shows the hand of a mili- 
tary man, Fitzpatrick. W.D. 


Human Sxry Tanyep (2™ 8. ii. 68, 250, &c.) 





{In a former series of “N.& Q.” some very curious | 


facts are recorded relative to the finding of human 
skin nailed to ancient church doors, and similar 
places; and believed to be the skins of Danes, 


or of criminals executed for sacrilege. A ye 


cedent for this strange custom may be found in 
the passage of Herodotus, which describes the 
manners and mode of warfare of the Scythians 
(s. iv. c. 64). He there explains the mode in 
which the scalp was detached. and the skin 
scraped, dried, and softened, so as to be either 
kept for wiping the hands (whence the origin of 
the “ Scythian napkin,” xeipduaxrpov), or to be 
sewed together till they formed a cloak. But the 
use most nearly resembling that which at one 
time existed in England was, when, as Herodotus 
says, the Scythians stripped off the skin from the 
hands of a dead enemy, together with the nails, 
and with them covered their quivers; or else 
flayed the body entire, and stretched the skin 
upon a wooden frame, d:arelvavres ex) EdAwv, to be 


— as a trophy. 
woking to the close similarity between these 
savage customs and those still prevailing amongst 
the Indians of North America, do they not sug- 
gest some corroboration of the legends which pre- 
serve the memory of an intercourse, in a remote 
, between the people of Scandinavia and the 
tribes inhabiting Greenland, and the territory south 
of it? J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Coney-care (3" S, viii. 48, 78, 119.) —In 
addition to the places bearing this name, which 
have been quoted in England, it is worth noting 
that it occurs also in Ireland at Holywood (the 
birth place of Johannes & Sacro-bosco), a few 
miles from Belfast, on the south or county Down 
side of the bay. A considerable tract of land near 
the sea at that point is called the “Kinne-gar,” 





—_. 


a corruption of Coney gaer, or Coney gare. Within 
a short distance is a farm called Knock-na 
or Knock-na-coney, which may mean the Coney 
Hill; and on the opposite side of the lough is the 
Cunny-berry, or coney-burrow. 

J. Ewerson Tennent, 


P.S. The etymology of the word was discussed 
in “N. & Q.” some years back. See 1* §, xii, 
126, &e. 


A portion of the gardens of Lincoln's Inn was 
so called from the quantity of rabbits found there, 
Spilsbury (p. 85) says that in the reigns of Edw, 
IV, Hen. VII. and VIIL., penalties were imposed 
on the students’ hunting them with bows and ar- 
rows or darts. P. W. TRepoxrey, 


Noto Eptscopart (3 8. vii. 42, et seq.) —The 
very first instance in the English church is per- 
haps the most remarkable,—that of Hooper, in 
1550, who stoutly objected to the rites and vest- 
ments of consecration, and petitioned the young 
king that he might be “ excused from the ceremo- 
nial orders, or be discharged of his bishoprick.” 
Thereupon Edward gave pledge under the royal 
seal to Cranmer, that if he yielded to Hooper's 
scruples he should not be subject to the penalty 
of premunire. But the bishops would neither 
consent to release him from his office elect, nor to 
consecrate him without the prescribed ceremonial. 
The controversy became public, and even eminent 
foreign theologians engaged in the pro and con, 
Flooper was separated from his family, and con- 
fined in the house of Cranmer, who, however, 
soon gave up his conversion as a hopeless case. 
He was then sent to the Fleet, on scant fare and 
close imprisonment for two months, and significant 
hints were given that his obstinacy would en- 
danger his life. At last he was induced to assent, 
“for the public profit of the church,” and, as Fox 
remarks, “took it patiently.” Hooper was a dili- 
gent and zealous bishop, and subsequently atoned 
for the obstinacy of his nolo episcopari by martyt- 
dom. His conscientious scruples foreshadowed 
the Puritanism which afterwards rent the Church 
of England. See Fox, Burnet, Fuller, Strype, and 
Heylin. J.L. 

Dublin. 


Rorrensure Famity (3" S, viii. 333.) —There 
are several noble German families who ae their 
name Rotenberg, Rothenburg, or Rottenberg. In 
Prussia there are Counts Rothenburg; in both 
Austria and Prussia Barons Rottenberg. But it 

robably about the old Counts Rotenburg (now, 
imagine, extinct) that Mr. Prrpgavx desires 
information. Their arms, which are engraved in 
Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch (Niirnberg, ed. 1782), 
vol. ii. plate 17, are Az. a chey. engoulé or; that 
is, the point of the chevron is passed into the 
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mouth of alion’s head caboshed. An imperfect also the dedication “To her Excellent Majesty of 
genealogy of this family is given in Henninge’s | Bohemia,” which Mr. Hazuirr thinks peculiar 


Theatrum Genealogicum, (See Spener, Opus LHe- 
raldicum, pars specialis, p. 413.) 
Jounxn Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

The following extract is from the Pére An- 
selme’s Histoire Généalogique et Chronologique de 
la Maison Royale de France, &c., tome ix. p. 300, 
Paris, 1733 : — 

“Conrad-Alexandre, Comte de Rottembourg, Seigneur 
de Moissevaux, de Rougemont, de Keivenheim, de Sein- 
tein et d’Oberbruck, brigadier des Armées du Roi, son 
Ambassadeur Extraordinaire en Espagne, et ci-devant 
Ambassadeur Extraordinaire et Plenipotentiaire au Con- 
grés de Cambray et auprés du Roi de Prusse, est né le 26 
Février 1684. Il] est fils de Nicolas-Frédéric, Comte de 
Rottembourg, Maréchal des Camps et Armées du Roi, et 
d’AnneJeanne de Rosen, et a épousé par contrat du 10 
Avril 1721 Jeanne-Madelene d’Helmstat, fille de Blaicart, 
Comte de Helmstat, Seigneur de Hingsange et de Bichof- 
haine, Baron du S. Empire et de Marie-Josephe de Poi- 
tiers.” 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Tae Leicester BanGr (3% S. viii. 332.)—I 
beg to assure E. K. that there is just as little 
foundation for the tradition he mentions, as there 
is for the idea (still common in country places), 


that the badge of Ulster, in the arms of a baronet, | 


is borne by way of expiating some murderous 
deed of an ancestor. A good instance of this War- 
wickshire idea is recorded in “N. & Q.” 2" 8, i. 
226. Joun Woopwarp. 


Meyers’s “ Lerrers” (3 S. viii. 107.) — 
Cuniger probably means Cynegeirus, the brother 
of Hschylus. According to Herodotus, when the 
Persians fled at Marathon, Cyneegeirus seized one 
of their ships, but fell with his right hand cut off. 


The next version says, he then seized the ship | 
Justin 


with his left hand, which was also cut off. 
completes the story by — 

“Ad postremum morsu navem detinuit. Tantam in eo 
virtutem fuisse, ut non tot ceedibus fatigatus, non duabus 
manibus amissis victus, truncus ad postremum, veluti et 
rabida fera, dentibus dimicaverit.” (Lib. iii. c. 9, p. 74, 
ed. Lugd. Bat. 1701.) 

See Smith’s Classical Dictionary, i. 911. 
E. N. H. 

Lorp Nortn’s “Forest oF VARIETIES” (3"4 
5. vill. 284.)—On the title-page of my copy also 
of this rare and curious book, below the word 
“Varieties,” is written in an irregular contem- 
porary hand, “Or Rather A Wyldernesse.” It is 
singular that these words are to be found in so 


many copies; and as the work was privately | 


printed, and robably only for distribution to 
personal friends it is not improbable that they 
were written by the author (as also a few correc- 
tions throughout), as an apology for the imme- 
thodic nature of his performance. My copy has 


| Penzance disclaim relationshi 


to the one which came under his notice ; but I 
do not find the two cancelled leaves at the end. A 
later issue of the book was entitled A Forest 
Promiscuous of Several Seasons’ Productions, in 
4 parts, folio, 1659. An account of this work is 
given in Sir E. Brydges’s British Bibliographer, 
vol. ii. p. 299, and a notice, with copious extracts, 
will be found in Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, ed. by Park. WituiaAm Bates. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Noy (38, viii. 190.)— 
As the eldest son of Noy died without issue, and 
the second son left three daughters, there are no 
representatives of the Attorney-General in the 
male line. W. PENDREA would do well to con- 
sult Davies Gilbert's History of Cornwall, who 
was descended from one of these daughters. 

The family that lived at Pendrea was the only 
one of the name of Noy in Cornwall: but the 
estate of Camanton, in Ryder, belonged to them ; 
and Edward Noyes, of that place, is mentioned 
by Norden. 

The name is not nearly so uncommon as PEn- 
DREA supposes. There are several Noys in Pen- 
zance, Galval, and St. Just; and probably other 
parishes. They are all ignorant of any connec- 
tion with the Attorney-General; and those at 
with each other. 
>, W. TREPOLPEN. 


James Price, M.D., THE LAST OF THE ALCHE- 
mists (3"¢ 8, viii. 200.)—There is a history of this 
gentleman in Brayley’s History of Surrey, vol. i. 
pp. 454, 455, which refers to Brande’s Journal of 
Science, vol. ix. p. 237. In the former work it 1s 
stated that the inscription on his tablet in the 
church of Stoke-next-Guildford, records that he 
died on the 31st of July, 1783. W. J. Trt. 

Croydon. 

W.C. B. will find a correct account of Dr. James 
Price in Brayley’s Surrey, also in Manning and 
Bray. Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary and Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days are both in error in regard to 
the date of his death. He took the name of Price 
on succeeding to the property of an uncle of that 
name, and took his f at Oxford. Accounts 
| of his experiments at Guildford were printed at 
the Clarendon Press in 1782 and following year. 
He was buried in Stoke Church, Guildford, where 
a tablet bears this inscription : — 

“Near this place are deposited the remains of James 
Price, M.D., F.R.S., who died the 31st of July, 1783, aged 
25 years. Heu! qualis erat.” 

His portrait, in crayons, by John Russell, R.A., 
and the two editions of his Experiments, are in 
the Guildford Institute. The tale in Al the Year 
Round is one of the jumbles of truth and fiction 
| too frequently found in modern publications. In 
| Chambers’s Book of Days (ii. 174) is a memoir of 
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Abp. A bbot, a native of Guildford, in which is given 
the copy of a letter written to his wife respecting 
the sad accident at Lord Zouch’s; but it so hap- 
pens the archbishop never had a wife. 

GILBERT. 


Guspines AND Grrsres (3 S§, vi. 128.)—In 
the month of March, 1804, a man named Gub- 
bins, who had been executed at Winchester for 
murder, was with his accomplice hanged in chains 
on Parley Common, near Christchurch, on the 
confines of Hants and Dorset. 

In my youthful days parts of the skeletons 
were still visible, and the post remained till the 
winter of 1849-50. In the course of that severe 
season, some of the wild inhabitants of the dis- 
trict made a fire round it, after the Indian fashion, 
burnt it off at the bottom, and carried it away 
for fuel. It had been so secured with iron hoops 
that it could not be cut down by axe or saw. 

This must have been one of the last gibbet 
osts standing in England. 
fast stood at some place with an ugly name in a 
northern county. Gubbins was a tall man, of 
swarthy complexion, like a gipsy; and I~have 


seen a brother of his, who was keeper to a Dorset- | 


shire baronet, and who was similarly distin- 
guished. I do not think they were natives of 
that county, or of Hampshire; and it is not im- 
possible that some adventurous Devonshire Gub- 
bins might wander in quest of employment, or 
with some other object, through Dorset into 
Hants. W. D. 

CLEANING OLD Sriver Corns (3% 8. viii. 308.) 
It is a very difficult matter to clean a silver coin 
that has a crust of black sulphide of silver on it; 
it may be done, however, by boiling it in strong 
caustic potash or soda, 

Red spots can be removed by sulphuric acid ; 
but it requires some care, as silver is soluble in 
sulphuric acid. The temperature must not be 


raised at all, and the coin subjected to its influ- | 


ence only for a very short time (half a minute) 
and then immediately put into a large volume of 
hot water. 

Cold concentrated hydrochloric acid can some- 
times be used (it does not dissolve silver), but it 
is apt to leave the coin spotted. 


Dilute sulphuric acid (1 of acid to 10 of water), | 


about 80° to 100° F., cleans copper coins admi- 


rably, but they must be very well washed in hot | 


water and dried with a warm towel. 

Warm water, soap, and a soft brush will make 
old silver coins as clean as they are generally re- 
quired to be. Joun Davipson. 

Masor Cocxsurn (3" 8. viii. 309.)—The pro- 
cess by which this gentleman made his drawings, 
as described in Spohr’s Autobiography, was no 
doubt by the use of the camera lucida, by means 
of which the landscape and objects can be thrown 


I believe the very | 


‘ a 
| in reduced perspective direct on the paper, and 
there traced by hand with a lead pencil. J, E.T. 
| Srur Monry ry Berries (3 §, yii, $94. 
viii. 17.) —Further information regarding this cus. 
tom will be found in Chambers’s Book of Days, 
vol. ii. p. 541. The same penalty was ‘incurred 
by those who wore spurs in cathedrals, and from 
Charles Knight’s Passages of a Literary Life 
vol. i. p. 77, appears to have been enforced in his 
time. P. W. Trepotrey. 


Marsuat Sovtt’s Prcrvres (3" S. viii. 311.) 
In reference to Canon DAtton’s inquiry, the fol- 
lowing notice of Murillo’s celebrated picture, the 
“ Conception,” from Villot’s official Catalogue of 
the pictures in the Louvre (1853), may be of 

| interest : — 

% Ac quis le 19 Mai 1852, & la vente de la collection du 
Maréchal-général Soult, duc de Dalmatie, moyennant 
615,300 fr. (avec les frais). Ce tableau était dga entré 
au Louvre en 1835, ainsi que celui de Jésus Christ gué 
rissant le paralytique, du méme maitre, et le Saint Pierre 
aux liens, également de Murillo, mais attribué alors & 
Ribera, et gravé sous le nom de cet artiste dans le Musée 

| Réveil. Ces trois peintures avaient été acquises pour 
| 500,000 fr. par le Roi Louis-Philippe, et etaient portées 
sur l’inventaire de son régne. Ces chefs-d’ceuvre ne 
restérent pas longtemps au Louvre ; car le marché, passé 
| le 13 Avril 1835, entre M. le Comte de Montalivet et le 
Maréchal Soult, fut résilié de 23 Mai suivant, et l’on 
rendit ces trois tableaux le 25 du méme mois A M. le 
marquis de Dalmatie, agissant au nom du maréchal.” 
J.8. 


HoRsSES FRIGHTENED AT THE SIGHT OF A 
Came. (2 §. viii. 354, 406; 3" S. i. 459, 496; 
v. 378; vii. 446.)—There are so many facts of so 
little general importance, that it is quite possible 
to have more than sufficient proof. It may be so 
of this, therefore insert or not as you please, the 
following, cut from The Morning Star, October 
14, 1865 :— 

“Srscutar Accrpext. — John Buckley, a carter, 
living at Castleton, near Rochdale, was travelling on the 
turnpike road between Oldham and Rochdale on Wed- 
nesday morning with two horses, each drawing a cart. 
The camels and elephant connected with Sanger’s amphi- 
theatre were making their way at the time towards Old- 
| ham, when one of the horses —an old one —took fright 
| upon seeing such unusual travellers approach, and 

knocked his driver down. The cart wheels passed over 

suckley’s body, killing him instantly,” 
j . W. Lee 


Joux Hoxer (3" S, viii. 332), was a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and graduated M.A. 
in 1535: “being then,” says Anthony 4 Wood, 
“accounted excellently well read in Greek and 
| Latin authors, a good rhetorician and poet, and 

much commended for his facete fancy.” “ He was 

living,” continues Wood, “ in Magdalen College 
| 1543, being then B.D. of three years’ standing. 
| I presume he died shortly after.” (Athen Oxon. 
Bliss’s edit., i, 138.) ‘Ades. 
Dublin. 
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PMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Round of Days, described in Original Poems by some of 


our most celebrated Poets, and in Pictures by eminent 

Artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. (Routledge 

& Sons.) 

Encouraged, we presume, by the success which attended 
their Christmas book for 1865—Home Thoughts and Home 
Scenes—Messrs. Routledge and the Brothers Dalziel have 
this year produced a volume of very similar character. 
The names of Allingham, Buchanan, Dora Greenwell, 
William and Mary Howitt, Jean Ingelow, Locker, Mrs. 
Norton, Miss Muloch, Tom Taylor, and other popular 
writers, figure among the literary contributors to the 
volume ; and their lucubrations, varied in subject as the 
days of the year, but some of them especially good and 
appropriate, are ably illustrated by W. P. Burton, A. Ww. 
Bavs, Warwick Brooks, E. and T. Dalziel, Paul Gray, 
A. B. Houghton, T. Morten, J. W. North, E. J. Pinwell, 
F. Walker, and J. D. Watson: and their drawings have 
been engraved on wood by the Brothers Dalziel with 
their accustomed success. No attempt at a classification 
of subjects has been made; for scenes of various and 
sometimes of very opposite kinds follow close together, 
as in the cloud and sunshine of man’s actual experiencé 
So in some cases the artist has illustrated the author, in 
others the poet has painted in words the ideas of the 
artist. The result of the whole being, a volume which 
must take a deservedly high place among the Christmas 
Books of the present Season. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles paralle 1, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the others. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and a Glossarial Index. By John Earle, M.A. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Anglo-Saxon Professor of Oxford has done credit 


to his University and to himself by the publication of 


this critical edition of The Saxon Chronicle. Important as 
is this Chronicle, or rather these Chronicles, for the early 
history of this country, they have never been subjected to 
the critical examination, or edited with the care and 
learning, exhibited in the present volume, which presents 
tothe student the two texts which are most remarkable 
in themselves, and most worthy of being compared with 
each other, together with characteristic parts of other texts, 
80 as to supply a comprehensive view of the whole series 
without the omission of any important feature. In the 
notes, Mr. Earle has endeavoured to clear away some of 
the obseurities which still remain; and he has made the 
Glossarial Index as perfect as possible, in order to open 
up the Text, and to take the measure of the Saxon his- 
torical vocabulary. We need scarcely say a word as to 
the historical value of the present volume, so may point 
tout as a good book for any one to take in hand wh 
lesires to enter upon the study of Anglo-Saxon. 


Essays of Montaigne. Edited, compared, revised, and 
annotated by the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
(Sampson Low.) 


One is somewhat surprised to find that only two edi- 


tons of the Essays of Montaiqne hav been publishe din 
this country during the present century, namely, one in 
three volumes published by Miller in 1811, and that 
edited by Mr. Hazlitt in 1841. We cannot doubt there- 
fore that this handsomely printed volume which—based 
m the editions of 1759, with corrections, alterations, 
amendments, and fresh notes, and which includes all the 
most interesting biographical essays, and all which most 
come home to men’s business and bosoms—will be wel- 


comed by a large body of readers. “ Downright Mon- 


taigne” is so very plain spoken, that we can well under- 
stand his being printed with the omission of an essay or 
two, and certain passages quite unsuited to the present 
age: and we are sure that the fact of such omission will, 
in the eyes of many, be an additional recommendation of 
this beautifully printed and carefully edited volume. 


Histoire de la Caricature Antique, par Champfleury 

(Paris, Dentu; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

In a pleasant dedication to our occasional correspondent, 
M. Philaréte Chasles, the author of this interesting little 
sketch of the Caricaturists of Antiquity tells us it owes 
its origin to the sympathy which that Professor showed 
in some of his Lectures for those “ humoristes méconnus, 
qui manquant de respect pour l’humanité et en montrant 
les grimaces, sont nécessairement exclus des Almanachs 
de"Gotha dela littérature.” Be its origin, however, what 
it may, the book is replete with curious information, plea- 
santly written, nicely illustrated, and calculated to make us 
wish for its promised companion on Modern Caricatures. 





Wine. The Advantage of Pure Natural Wine, and its 
Special Qualities for the Promotion of Health and Social 
Enjoyment. (Denman.) 

Our notice of Dr. Druitt’s Report on Cheap Wines has 
brought us this brochure from Mr. Denman, who has the 
merit of having been the original introducer of pure 
Greek wines into this country. Of course, though this 
tract is open to the objection of being an ex parte eulogy 
of the class of wines in which Mr. Denman deals, and to 
which he gives his especial attention, there is so much 
plain common sense in it, that we think few who desire 
to make acquaintance with pure though low-priced wines 
will read it without giving some of these Greek wines a 
fair trial. 





Medical Syste ms. An Address at the First Meeting of a 
Medical Association at Birmingham. Delivered by the 
President, William Sharp, M.D., F.R.S.  (Longman.) 
A temperate, logical, and well-reasoned Address, which 

every medical man should read dispassionately. Those— 

and how large is the daily increase in their number ?— 
who have lost faith in the old system will, we think, be 
struck with some of the views here enunciated by Dr. 

Sharp. 


Original Notes on Dorchester and the Durotrige $. 
Rev. Richard Cutler, M.A. 
Office.) 

A series of amusing and graphic Dorchester sketches, 

I d weekly to the County Chronicle, 

to be preserved in the present more 


By the 
(D rset County Chronicle 





convenient form. They exhibit a happy combination of 
deep reading, with interesting personal recollections. 
Our Domestic Fire-Places; a Treatise on the Economical 


Use of Fuel, and the Prevention of Smoke; with Ob- 
servations on the Patent Laws. By Frederick Edwards, 
Jun. Second Edition, (Hardwicke. ) 

A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys ; their Cure and Preven- 
tion. By ¥. Edwards, Jun. (Hardwicke.) 

Though we do not agree with the Neapolitan Ambas- 
sador, who declared that in England we got all our sun 
from Newcastle coals, we are doubtless indebted to those 
black diamonds for much of our health, comfort, and en- 
joyment. The first of the volumes whose titles we have 
just transcribed gives much interesting information as to 
the economical use of these aids to enjoyment ; while the 
second deserves the especial consideration of those who 
being spared two of the proverbially great sources of 
domestic misery—a scolding wife and crying children, 
are yet vexed with the third great evil, smoky chimneys. 
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Runsixes or Brasses.—I am instructed by the 
churchwardens of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate (Messrs. Rolfe 
and Richardson), to inform the readers of “N. & Q.” 
that, during the repairs now in progress, any gentleman 
desirous of taking “rubbings” of the various brasses in 
the church can do so on application to the architects, 
Messrs. Wadmore and Baker, 35, Great St. Helen’s. 

R. H. Hrs. 


Exurettrion or NatronaL Portrarts, 1866.— We 
learn, with much gratification, that the Committee have 
already received many very important promises of assist- 
ance, and the offer of interesting contributions. The 
University of Oxford has, as we should have hoped of 
such a body, thrown open their treasures to the Com- 
mittee. The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church have 
with the same liberality offered the fine portraits in their 
great hall and library ; and other Colleges are, we be- 
lieve, prepared to act with readiness in promoting the 
wishes of their Chancellor. We shall probably return to 
this subject next week. 


Tue Paston Letrens. — It has been generally under- 
stood that, at the opening Meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on Thursday next, a paper would be read by Mr. 
Bruce defending these interesting documents from the 
doubts cast upon their authenticity by Mr. Merivale. If 
however it be true, as is reported, that the originals of the 
Fifth Volume, together with some other old documents of 
the like nature—and the letters of Sir John Fenn to his 
ag ed have been found by Mr. Philip Frere, the son of 
Mr. Serjeant Frere, among Sir John Fenn’s papers — it is 
obvious that Mr. Bruce’s paper must be postponed ; at 
all events, till such originals have been examined by 
competent authority. If Mr. Merivale’s doubts lead to 
the discovery of these, and to a successful search after the 
other long-missing originals, he will have done good ser- 
vice to the cause of historical truth; and will, we are 
sure, not the less rejoice at the result, although it is 
that which he was originally prepared to expect. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Deasaxpvs on Symporsm. 
@e* Letters stating Jerifeutare and lowest price. carriage free. to be 


sent to Ma. Surrsx, Publisher of “ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
a2, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
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<hresses are given for that purpose: — 
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Aotices to Correspondents. 


Mowomenrat Baasses. — Our Correspondent from /Tuntley will, we | 
think, find all the information he desires in the Rev. Herbert ‘Haines's | 


valuable Manual of Monumental Brasses. published by Parker in 1*6!. 

T. F. F. (Hurstpierpoint) ix thanked. We propose to use his last com- 
munication in our Christmas Number. 

Firs. Since the death of our Correspondent, J. B. Davideon, Esq.. 
of Secktor, we know of no Devonshire genealogist except Mr. John 
Tucket?, of 66, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and Editor of the De- 
vonshire Pedigrees, : 

Annes. Jn the marriage announcement of “ Miss Smith on Crooked 
Stag.” the word on should surely be of. 

3. M. 0. Mr. Cookes seems to refer to a plot of ground, not a mea- 
eure, in his query on“ Hauf Pleck,” ant? p. 29. 

c. D. HH. We cunnot find any earlier edition 
and Hymns of that “ Printed in the Year 17." 

_Joun Mactaan. For notices of the land connected with the London 
Shrievalty “ suit and service,” see“ N. & Q.” tnd 8. viii. 264. 

Eanara.—3rd 8. p. 349, col. i. line 28, for “ Gennanus" read “ Ger- 
manus; " col. il. line 39, for “fourth edition” read “ first edition.” 


“ Noras & Qvenins”’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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